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October  16,   1958 


Dr.   Richard  H.  Overholt,  Acting  Chairman 
Sponsors  ■   Committee  on  the  Fenway-Parker  Hill  Study- 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Dr.  Overholt: 

Transmitted  herewith  is  our  report  on  the  preliminary  study  of  the  Fenway- 
Parker  Hill  area. 

Four  months  ago  the  Fenway-Parker  Hill  Study  was  begun  under  your  direction 
as  Chairman  of  the  Sponsors1  Committee.  We  shall  describe  briefly  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  study  was  carried  out,  so  it  may  be  better  understood 
by  any  reader.  The  report  itself  is  not  intended  to  be  comprehensive,  but 
represents  only  a  portion  of  the  material  compiled. 

Although  the  Fenway-Parker  Hill  area  has  provided  unique  opportunity  in 
Boston  for  use  as  an  institutional  and  residential  area,  only  in  1957  were 
beginning  steps  taken  by  the  institutions  to  assure  the  proper  redevelopment 
of  the  difficult  terrain  of  the  Hill  and  the  traffic -ridden  Fenway.  For  the 
first  time,  the  growth  of  these  areas  was  to  be  guided  by  plan  and  program 
of  action  of  benefit,  not  only  to  the  institutions,  but  also  to  other 
residents  of  the  area. 

In  that  year,  largely  on  the  initiative  and  stimulus  of  the  institutions 
presently  located  on  the  Hill,  the  Mayor  of  Boston  appointed  the  Parker  Hill 
Commission.  Meeting  regularly  to  discuss  the  problems  of  the  Hill  and 
possible  solutions,  the  lay  group  decided  to  obtain  professional  advice.* 
In  May  of  1958,  several  institutions  in  the  Fenway-Parker  Hill  area,  acting 
as  an  ad  hoc  sponsoring  committee,  engaged  us  to  undertake  a  preliminary 
study  of  the  problems  and  to  suggest  possible  approaches  toward  solutions. 
In  undertaking  this  study,  we  proceeded  under  a  policy  that  the  institutions 
individually  and  collectively  would  determine  their  future  in  the  Fenway- 
Parker  Hill  area  and  would  inform  the  City  of  Boston  as  to  what  they  recom- 
mended for  the  development. 


#   Other  institutions  in  the  Fenway  area  were  faced  with  similar  problems 
and,  by  coincidence  in  formal  meetings  within  the  same  period,  obtained 
advice  from  the  Consultants  team.  A  larger  area  study,  also  encompasing 
the  Parker  Hill  Area,  has  been  proposed  by  these  institutions  and  its 
organization  is  now  underway. 
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Initially,  only  a  brief  analysis  of  the  development  potentialities  of  the 
limited  area  of  Parker  Hill  was  to  be  prepared.  Design  studies  were  to  be 
primarily  for  the  purposes  of  stimulating  interest  on  the  part  of  institu- 
tions, other  organizations,  individuals,  and  city  agencies  toward  extended 
planning  study  and  action  in  respect  to,  not  only  Parker  hill,  but  a  larger 
community  embracing  the  whole  of  the  Fenway  institutional  area  to  the 
Charles  River  Basin. 

Subsequently,  however,  we  were  directed;  to  place  less  emphasis  on  the  re- 
design possibilities  of  the  limited  area  and  to  increase  our  attention  to 
basic  information  about  Parker  Hill  and  the  wider  area  relationships,  of  the 
Fenway  area  and  city.  For  these  reasons,  during  the  four  months  study,  an 
inordinately  large  proportion  of  the  time  was  spent  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  necessary  liaison  with  officials  and  staffs  of  public  agencies 
and  institutions.  Numerous  meetings  and  consultations  were  held  as  late  as 
the  end  of  September.  Much  time  was  spent  in  preparing  base  maps  for  the 
area,  since  none  were  available,  in  surveys  and  in  recording  data. 

The  value  of  these  liaison  activities  was  immediate  in  terms  of  information 
acquired  and  level  of  cooperation  realized.  However,  the  principal  benefit 
for  such  contacts  will  be  realized  in  the  next  stages  of  planning  study  and 
action  following  new  policies  by  the  Sponsors  and  others  for  continuing  study 
and  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  planning  council  for  this  purpose. 

Although  we  undertook  to  study  Parker  Hill  in  reference  to  larger  institutional 
and  city  areas,  the  extent  of  data  gathering  and  of  data  analysis  necessarily 
had  to  be  limited  to  that  which  was  available  in  the  offices  of  various  city 
agencies  and  to  that  furnished  by  the  institutions.   Only  limited  information 
regarding  proposals  was  available  from  most  public  agencies.  This  is  under- 
standable since  each  agency  is  uncertain  of  its  own  plans  and  hesitates  to 
make  them  public.  Although  a  complete  curbstone  building  appraisal  was  made 
by  us,  other  field  checks  were  limited  by  budget  and  time  available.  The 
plans  produced  are  preliminary  and  exploratory  in  nature.  Their  purposes  are 
to  define  the  major  problems,  and  to  describe  directions  for  further  stuay  and 
action.  The  plans  are  also  to  provide  stimulation  through  which  an  over-all 
planning  council  for  the  entire  area  can  be  formed  to  represent  the  institu- 
tions' interest  in  obtaining  action  from  the  proper  City  agencies  for 
rehabilitation,  redevelopment,  and/or  improvement  of  the  Parker  Hill  and 
institutional  area. 

The  report  is  presented  in  the  following  major  sections : 

I.  PRESENT  CONDITIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

II.   POTENTIALITIES  OF  THE  ARbiA:   SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION 

ITT.  MEANS  AVAILABLE  FOR  ACTION 

In  addition,  there  is  an  Appendices  containing  a  compendium  of  data  and  other 
related  material  on  which  the  report  is  based. 

We  feel  that  the  report  may  furnish  some  major  guide-posts  for  the  continued 
study  of  the  Fenway-Parker  Hill  area.  However,  all  who  were  consulted  in  the 
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progress  of  the  study  do  not  necessarily  agree  on  every  detail  of  this  report; 
and  it  is  expected  that,  by  extension  of  the  study,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
area  of  concern,  and  by  private  and  public  discussion  of  the  suggested 
solutions,  many  modifications  of  the  findings  presented  herein  will  result. 
This  report  is  specifically  designed  to  point  out  the  attractive  possibilities 
of  new  development  in  the  Fenway-Parker  Hill  area. 

Particularly  among  the  cooperating  agencies,  the  Boston  Planning  Board  has 
been  generous  in  providing  assistance.  The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority, 
the  Metropolitan  District  Commission,  and  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority 
through  their  officials  and  staffs,  have  given  assistance  in  the  forms  of  data 
and  advice.  To  all  of  these  we  are  indebted. 

We  are  appreciative,  also,  of  the  encouragement  provided  by  members  of  the 
Parker  Hill  Commission,  and  other  public  and  private  organizations. 

The  names  of  the  individual  members  of  these  organizations  are  listed  on  a 
special  page,  "Acknowledgements"  in  the  Appendices. 

Particular  indebtedness  is  due  to  you  and  the  representatives  of  the  sponsor- 
ing organizations,  who  provided  not  only  the  funds  to  conduct  this  study,  but 
also  helped  to  form  the  policies  necessary  to  give  direction  to  the  study. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Reg thai 

CitySand  Regional  Planner 


Hideo  Sasaki 


Sasaki,  Walker  &  Associates 
Landscape  Architects 


± 


Chester  'E.  Nagel 
Architect 


SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Establish  a  permanent,  Drivately-f inanced  Planning  Council  for  the 
Fenway-Parker  Hill  Area. 

Develop  comprehensive  land-use  planning  for  the  Area. 

Organize  and  carry  out  detailed  surveys  and  analyses  of  need  for  institu- 
tional expansion,  housing  and  parking  in  the  Area. 

Stimulate  the  organization  and  financing  of  an  objective  and  total  trans- 
portation study  including  traffic,  transit  and  narking  to  replace 
separate  agency  proposals. 

Organize  and  carry  out  a  comprehensive  housing  study,  including  determin- 
ation of  market,  housing  types,  problems  of  land  assembly  costs  and  re- 
location, and  means  of  obtaining  investment  of  public  and  private  funds 
in  housing  in  the  Area. 

Prepare  an  analysis  of  public  and  private  community  facilities  requirements, 
recommendations  for  their  improvement  and  an  action  program  to  obtain  this 
for  the  Area. 

Determine  municipal  service  requirements  and  means  to  obtain  these. 

Stimulate  comprehensive  city-wide  urban  renewal  programming,  as  well  as 
projects  for  the  Area. 

Determine  need  for  new  city  and  state  enabling  legislation  required  to 
carry  out  the  above. 

Determine  costs  and  sources  of  public  and  private  funds  required  for  the 
above  and  means  to  obtain  these. 

Consider  the  establishment  of  a  "Medical  Center  Commission". 

Organize  a  liaison  committee  to  establish  Citizens-Institutions  relationships. 
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PART  I  -  PRESENT  CONDITIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

A.   Historical  Background  of  Parker  Hill  and  Fenway  Areas 

On  the  summit  of  this  hill  once  stood  the  elegant  residence  of  John 
Parker,  a  wealthy  and  successful  merchant.   In  addition  to  the  Parker 
family,  the  Fishers  and  other  well-to-do  families  for  whom  many  of  the 
streets  in  the  area  have  been  named,  were  located  on  the  hill,  and  by  early 
18th  century  Parker  Hill  was  a  well-settled  part  of  Roxbury  Precinct. 
During  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Connecticut  regiments  of  Spencer,  Parsons 
and  Huntington  were  encamped  here  during  the  siege  of  Boston  in  1775,  On 
the  south  side  of  Parker  Hill,  not  far  from  the  corner  of  Parker  and  Heath 
Streets,  were  quartered  the  field  and  staff  of  Huntington's  regiment.  Un- 
der fire-range  of  the  British  guns,  the  Hill  served  for  observation  and 
gun  emplacement  purposes.  Once  covered  with  trees,  the  Hill  was  stripped 
for  fuel  and  for  military  purposes. 

The  Mill-Dam,  or  Western  Avenue,  the  first  of  the  artificial  roads 
connecting  the  peninsula  of  Boston  with  the  mainland,  was  the  first  step 
towards  converting  the  Back  Bay  into  terra  firma.  This  work,  for  which 
for  the  first  time  Irish  laborers  were  expressly  imported  into  the  coun- 
try, was  begun  in  1818  and  completed  in  1821,  The  stone  used  was  princi- 
pally taken  from  the  Parker  Hill  quarry. 

In  1832,  at  the  time  that  the  map  which  we  use  as  a  frontispiece  was 
prepared,  Tremont  Street  recently  had  been  opened  from  its  Boston  termi- 
nus, shortening  the  distance  to  Roxbury  by  a  half  mile.   So  much  opposi- 
tion was  manifested  to  this  enterprise  by  citizens  doing  business  on  the 
"Neck"  (the  only  free  thoroughfare  connecting  Boston  with  the  country, 
toll  being  taken  on  the  Mill-Dam),  that  the  Roxbury  end  of  the  Tremont  Road 
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could  only  be  completed  through  private  subscriptions.  The  opening  of  this 
new  road  relieved  Washington  Street.   The  extension  of  Tremont  across  Heath 
Street  to  Jamaica  Plain  was  held  back  by  owners  of  the  property  to  be  tra- 
versed.  Heath  Street  was,  even  125  years  ago,  an  important  local  street. 
Parker  Hill  was  little  developed  for  other  than  residential  purposes,  al- 
though it  had  been  heavily  quarried  for  rock-fill  with  which  to  build  the 
Dam. 

The  failure  of  the  Mill-Dam  enterprise  to  provide  sufficient  water- 
power  to  operate  the  many  industries  which  had  established  themselves  in 
anticipation  of  an  abundance  of  water-power  led  to  their  bankruptcy.   In 
1859,  the  Boston  Water  Power  Company  obtained  legislative  enactnent  to  fill 
the  enclosed  salt-marsh,  forming  Back  Bay.   It  was  natural  enough  that  when 
the  swamps  and  mill  ponds  of  the  Back  Bay  were  reclaimed,  the  Common  would 
be  extended  westward  resulting  in  the  Public  Garden  in  1859.   In  the  60's, 
Commonwealth  Avenue  extended  the  park  areas  to  Massachusetts  Avenue.   In 
1875,  a  proposal  was  made  to  create  a  series  of  parks  and  parkways  includ- 
ing and  connecting  Jamaica  Pond,  the  Fens,  and  Parker  Hill.  By  18l8,  F.  L. 
Olmsted's  plan  for  a  park  which  would  also  solve  Charles  River  flooding 
problems  was  under  way.   It  involved  Muddy  River  and  Jamaica  Pond  but 
eliminated,  unfortunately,  Parker  Hill  from  inclusion  in  the  park.  The 
Boston  Park  system  then  crossed  Massachusetts  Avenue,  extended  through  the 
Fens,  the  Riverway,  to  Jamaica  Pond  and  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

In  1882,  the  Boston  Directory  map  (following  page)  showed  swamps  in 
Back  Bay,  a  f armless  park  area,  great  undeveloped  tracts  of  land  in  what 
was  to  become  the  Fenway  area;  and  on  Parker  Hill  only  the  Reservoir  was 
apparent.  Commonwealth  Avenue  had  not  been  extended,  although  so  planned, 
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as  a  boulevard. 

Superbly   situated  and  dominant  on  Boston's   sky-line,    Parker   Hill  was 
recognized  very   early  by   institutions  as   a  most   desirable   location   in  which 
to  establish  themselves.      At   the   time  they  did  so,   the  problems  of  deteri- 
oration,   slums,    heavy  traffic  and   institutional  expansion  needs  were   not 
anticipated.     True,   the  roads  to  the  top  of  the  hill  were  steep  for  ambu- 
lance,   for  visitor,    and   staff,   but   the   beauty  of  the  hill-top  with  unpar- 
alleled views  of  Boston  and  coolness  of  summer  breezes  compensated  for  the 
difficulty  of  access. 

A  World  War   I  hospital,    now  demolished,   occupied  the   site   immediately 
east   of  the  Robert   B.   Brigham  Hospital;    its   foundation  is  still  visible. 
In  1914,   the  Brigham  Hospital   and  subsequently  the  New  England  Baptist 
Hospital  were  built,   thus  establishing   Parker   Hill   firmly  as   an  "acropolis 
of  medicine." 

Below  the   "Hill",   the   sequence  of   activity  was   similarly   in  process. 
What   was   formerly  the  outlying  area  of  Boston,    rapidly  became   a  developing 
suburb.      A  dotting  of  institutions,    not  only  of  medical   facilities,    but   of 
all  types   soon  became  evident,    until  today,   the   congregation  of  educational, 
cultural,    religious,    and  medical   institutions  give  the  Fenway-Parker  Hill 
Area  a  unique   character,   potentially  one  of  the  most    significant    in  the 
United  States.     The  excellent    location  of  the  Parker   Hill-Fenway  Area  in 
relationship  to   central  Boston   is   shown  on  the   accompanying  United  States 
Geodetic  Survey  map.      Indicating   roads,   waterways,   open   spaces,    contours 
and   institutions   in  detail,    the   map   shows   the   Parker   Hill-Fenway  Area  ac- 
cessibility and  prominent   position. 
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B.   Conditions  of  the  Fenway-Parker  Hill  Area  Today 

Before  the  Civil  War,  Roxbury  was  still  a  suburban  village,  with  a 
single  narrow  street  and  dotted  with  farms,  many  of  which  still  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  descendents  of  their  original  proprietors.   However, 
UDon  Roxbury 's  annexation  to  Boston  in  1867,  a  remarkable  rise  in  real 
estate  ensued,  and  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  its  growth  and  improvement. 

Today,  as  a  contrast,  deterioration  and  obsolescence  of  both  public 
and  private  structures,  facilities,  and  spaces  are  everywhere.  The  Fenway- 
Parker  Hill  Area,  desnite  some  efforts  to  fix-up  and  paint-up,  is  blighted 
in  a  large  portion,  overbuilt  and  crowded  in  others,  badly  laid  out,  and 
subject,  in  its  present  state,  to  indiscriminate  and  opportunistic  com- 
mercial projects  which  result  in  quick  gains  for  some  and  longer  regrets 
for  all  others.   Obsolete  and  nonconforming  structures  remain;  billboards 
are  present  and  other  misuse  of  property  is  evident.  Code  enforcement  has 
not  been  emphasized;  zoning  inconsistencies  are  prevalent  and  violations 
are  to  be  observed.  City  services  are  insufficient.  The  Riverway,  Fenway 
and  Jamaica  Way  roads  have  become  too  heavily  used  to  be  regarded  as  pleas- 
ant boulevards.   Of  recent  years,  the  pressure  for  the  use  of  the  linear 
park  land  for  alternate  uses  has  led  to  several  unfortunate  encroachments. 
Notably  among  these  are  areas  devoted  for  parking  lots,  the  construction  of 
ambitious  roadway  intersections,  and  the  widening  of  the  former  pleasure 
vehicle  routes  into  major  thoroughfares. 

The  public  institutions,  while  performing  extremely  important  services 
for  the  community  and  the  nation  generally  in  the  field  of  medical  care, 
education,  and  research,  find  that  their  patient  care,  education,  and  re- 
search functions  are  constantly  hampered  by  increasingly  pressing  and 
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complex  problems  of  physical  facilities  -  the  land  and  the  buildings  that 
they  need  for  their  scientific  and  educational  work,  for  housing  and  for 
parking.  Bach  institution,  individually,  finds  increasing  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  these  problems.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  crowding,  there  is 
much  open  space.  There  are  roads  which  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  traf- 
fic, commercial  and  other,  and  there  are  roads  which  are  used  very  infre- 
quently. In  this  area  also,  there  are  industrial,  commercial  and  housing 
facilities  which  are  obviously  unsuitable  to  such  a  location. 

More  than  eighty  institutions  have  been  located  within  the  Fenway- 
Parker  Hill  Area.  These  include  educational,  cultural,  medical,  religious 
and  other  organizations.  The  accompanying  map  showing  these  is  about  com- 
plete for  the  area  south  of  the  Fenway.  The  area  north  of  the  Fenway, 
more  recently  added  to  the  area  under  study,  has  not  been  completely  sur- 
veyed in  terms  of  its  institutional  facilities.  The  map  with  institu- 
tional facilities  diagrammatically  indicated,  indicates  intensity  of  de- 
velopment in  the  Fenway  area,  and,  even  considering  topography,  shows 
ample  space  for  development  in  the  Parker  Hill  area. 

The  institutions  will  continue  to  expand  in  the  effort  to  meet  the 
increasing  needs  of  a  growing  population.   Institutional  growth  in  the 
Fenway-Parker  Hill  area  has  often  had  to  be  expedient  and  opportunistic. 
None  of  these  institutions  are  known  to  have  developed  long-range  goals 
and  policies  in  resoect  to  their  facilities  and  service,  land  assembly 
for  future  needs,  community  relationships  in  respect  to  land  use,  and 
city  and  metropolitan  area  needs  in  terms  of  services.   Such  planning  as 
has  been  done  by  the  institutions  for  themselves  has  been  neither  com- 
petitive nor  cooperative  -  it  has  been  done  with  indifference  as  to  the 
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plans  of  others.   For  these  reasons,  no  definitive  body  of  information 
about  institutional  needs  exists. 
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C.   Present  Land  Use  Conditions  and  Problems 

Many  of  the  problems  of  the  area  result  from  the  unrelated,  competing, 
and  inharmonious  uses  of  property.   Present  space  arrangements,  i.e.,  lo- 
cations, relationships  between  various  properties,  streets,  and  open  spaces 
are  inadequate  and  inflexible.   Present  land  uses  as  shown  on  the  accompa- 
nying map  includes  those  of  residence,  institution,  open  space,  vacant, 
commercial  and  scattered  industry.  Buildings  and  topography  are  also  shown, 
giving  some  sense  of  scale  and  form.  The  mixture  of  land  uses  is  not  an 
entirely  harmonious  one  with  business  and  residential,  traffic-ways,  park- 
ing and  institutions  closely  mixed  together. 

The  Parker  Hill  area  under  more  detailed  study  is  approximately  a 
half  square  mile.   It  is  particularly  marked  by  the  high  proportion  of  in- 
stitutional property  -  some  26%,  exceeded  only  by  the  area  in  streets  and 
alleys  (27%).  Residential  properties  are  steadily  decreasing  in  numbers; 
at  this  time  only  21%  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  this  use.   Demolition  of 
chiefly  residential  structures  has  increased  vacant  land  to  about  15%. 
Public  space,  principally  in  a  large  park-playground  near  the  crest  of  the 
Hill  and  adjacent  to  the  hospitals,  comprises  approximately  8%  of  the 
total  study  area.   Minor  land  uses  are  retail  facilities,  manufacturing, 
and  warehouses  and  garages  each  utilizing  1%  of  the  total  land. 

The  industrial  buildings  along  Terrace  Street  are  incompatible  with 
the  existing  use  of  the  Parker  Hill  area.  The  location  of  the  Donnely 
Signs  warehouse  and  shops  between  St.  Alphonsus  and  Pontiac  Streets  is 
also  a  land-use  not  in  keeping  with  the  predominant  residential  and  insti- 
tutional use  of  this  area. 
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In  order  to  obtain  adequate  information  upon  which  to  base  recommen- 
dations for  new  land  use,  a  field  survey  was  made  in  the  Fenway-Parker 
Hill  area.*  A  curbstone  appraisal  was  made  of  every  building  located 
within  the  study  area,  estimating  the  number  of  years  of  useful  life  in 
three  categories  of  time.   In  most  instances,  institutional  buildings  of 
masonry,  appearing  reasonably  sound  externally  were  given  25  plus  years; 
in  very  few  instances  were  any  masonry  buildings  given  less  than  10  years. 
Most  frame  dwellings  with  questionable  maintenance  were  rated  0-10  years. 
In  all  instances,  locations  and  environment  were  factors  in  the  aDpraisal. 
Understandably,  a  sound  building  may  be  demolished  if  it  stands  in  the  way 
of  a  needed  expansion. 


Residential 

Number  of  structures 

0-10 

726 

10-25 

540 

25  plus 

none 

1266 

Commercial 

0-10 

5 

10-25 

17 

25   plus 

1 

23 


Institutional 

0-10 
10-25 
25   plus 


Industrial 

0-10 
10-25 
25  plus 


none 
12 
14 


26 


4 

11 

none 


15 


*  Area:  "Parker  Hill  Commission  Area",  bounded  by  the  Riverway,  Brookline 
(one  block),  Francis  St.,  Huntington  Ave.,  St.  Alphonsus  St.,  Tremont  St., 
New  Haven  RR,    Heath  St.    and  South  Huntington  Ave. 
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Residential 1266 

Commercial....... . .   23 

Institutional .......  26 

Industrial 15 

1330  ...  Total  buildings. 


Housing   conditions   range   from  slum  to   conservation.      Much  of   it   is   in 
wooden  three-deckers,    crowding  each  other  on  too-small   lots.      Some  apart- 
ments persist,   obsolete   in  terms  of  today's  requirements.      Maintenance   and 
rehabilitation  treatment   of  residential   structures   is  required. 

4s  the   accompanying  building   conditions  map  shows,    the   slum  areas   are 
grouped  west   and  south  of  Mission  Church   immediately  west  of  the   New  Haven 
Railroad  tracks,    north  and  northwest   slope  of  Parker  Hill,    and  almost   com- 
pletely  between  Fisher  Avenue   and  Heath  Street   and  the   south  slope.      A 
great   deal  of  vacant   land  lies  scattered  throughout   the   area,   with  numerous 
demolitions   current. 

More  than   10%  of   all   residential   structures  were   reported   in  the   1950 
census  as  lacking  private   bath,   without   running  water,   or   in  dilapidated 
condition.      In   1958,    it    is   estimated  that   this  percentage   is   conservative, 
despite  the   increased  amount   of   rehabilitation  being   carried  on  the   natural 
processes  of  age.      As  described  previously,    no   residential   structure  within 
all  of  the   area  surveyed  was  rated  with  a  life   longer   than  25  years.      More 
than  50%  were  either  ready   for   removal  or  will  be   ready   for   removal  within 
10  years. 

Home  ov/nership  and  occupancy   in  the  Fenway-Parker  Hill  area,    as   indi- 
cated by  the   1950  Census,   was  then  only   8%.      From  local   sources,    this   is 
characterized  as  being   low  in  terms  of  today.     An   increase  to   12%  was  es- 
timated by  realtors   familiar  i<?ith  the  area   for   1958. 


LIFE    EXPECTANCY 
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Staff  and  emnloyees  of  the  institutions  rarely  find  satisfactory  liv- 
ing quarters  within  the  area.   A  large  proportion  of  the  employees  of  the 
institutions  come  from  out  of  town.  Generally,  these  are  skilled  person- 
nel that  are  in  short  supoly  nationally.  The  ability  of  the  institutions 
within  the  area  to  offer  housing  accommodations  close  by  would  be  of  un- 
equaled  value  in  the  recruitment  of  such  personnel.   Efficiency  apartments 
for  the  large  number  of  single  persons,  older  couples,  or  young  childless 
couples  are  almost  entirely  lacking.  Although  the  Fenway  area  and  Parker 
Hill  provide  incomparable  residential  sites  for  middle  and  upper-income 
groups,  none  has  been  built  since  the  war.  The  inadequacy  and  improper 
locations  of  such  community  facilities  as  are  presently  within  the  Study 
Area  has  resulted  largely  from  the  haphazard  development  of  the  area  and 
indecision  as  to  its  proper  and  best  use. 

In  general,  little  has  been  planned  or  proposed  by  city  agencies  for 
the  institutional  area  in  terms  of  parks  and  playgrounds,  police  stations, 
fire  stations,  libraries.   It  is  stated  by  some  that  other  areas  of  the 
city  are  in  greater  need  for  capital  improvements  since  thi  s  area  has  a 
small  residential  population.   Another  reason  is  uncertainty  over  the 
changes  which  may  be  imposed  on  the  area. 

Within  the  Study  Area  there  are  eleven  public  schools  (6  elementary 
and  5  secondary),  many  of  which  are  obsolescent  and  scheduled  for  re- 
placement.  Of  the  six  elementary  schools,  one  is  designated  for  removal 
and  four  are  scheduled  in  the  1958-1963  Capital  Improvement  Program  for 
the  City  of  Boston  to  be  replaced  with  more  adequate  facilities  on  sites 
better  related  to  the  residential  areas  they  serve.  The  five  secondary 
schools  serve  a  wider  area  of  Boston  because  of  their  relatively  high 
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degree  of  specialization  (High  School  of  Commerce,  Boston  Latin  School  for 
Boys,  Boston  Latin  School  for  Girls,  Girls  Trade  School,  Boys  Trade  School). 
Additions  are  scheduled  in  the  Capital  Improvement  Program  for  the  Boston 
Latin  School  for  Boys  and  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  Boys.  The  Boston  Latin 
School  for  Girls  is  scheduled  to  be  relocated  from  its  present  congested  lo- 
cation to  a  site  to  the  north  along  the  Fenway.  The  Girls  Trade  School  has 
been  designated  for  removal. 

Parks  and  playgrounds  in  the  Fenway-Parker  Hill  Area  are  confined  to 
the  small  areas  associated  with  the  public  schools,  the  Mission  Hill  play- 
ground, the  large  playfields  and  park  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  the  Fenway 
itself.  The  play  areas  at  the  top  of  the  Hill,  although  relatively  large 
in  size  (roughly  ten  acres)  are  not  used  as  much  as  they  might  be,  due 
largely  to  their  locations.   It  is  thought  by  some  members  of  the  Boston 
City  Planning  Board  that  locations  for  such  parks  and  play  areas  might 
better  be  chosen  within  easier  access  of  the  residential  communities  they 
service  and  more  suitable  use  could  be  considered  for  the  hilltop  location. 

The  park  area  which  borders  the  Dlayfields  at  the  top  of  the  hill  con- 
tains a  wide  promenade  on  its  south  side  which  affords  an  excellent  viev; 
across  South  Boston  to  the  Blue  Hills.   Some  of  the  best  views  of  the 
Boston  Metropolitan  area  (see  Historical  Section)  can  be  obtained  on  the 
north  side  of  the  hill  as  well,  and  it  is  desirable  that,  in  any  future 
development  of  the  hill,  these  not  be  lost  to  the  public. 

Other  community  facilities  include  a  branch  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  (located  on  Tremont  Street  near  the  Mission  Church)  as  well  as 
eight  churches  and  three  Parochial  Schools.  Among  others  are: 

Mission  R.  C.  Church  and  Parochial  School  (Tremont  and  St.  Alphonsus  St.) 
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Church  of  The  Annunciation  (Parker  and  Ruggles  Sts.) 

Mission  Church  (Parker  and  Gore  Sts.) 

Mission  Church  Parochial  High  School  (Parker  and  Alleghany  Sts.) 

Trinity  Lutheran  Church  (Parker  and  Oscar  Sts.) 

Church  of  The  Blessed  Sacrament,  Convent,  Parochial  Grammar, 
Commercial  and  Primary  schools  (Centre  and  Creighton  Sts.) 

St.  Andrews  Church  (Centre  and  Walden  Sts.) 

St.  Clement's  Church  (Boyleston  and  Ipswich  Sts.) 

St.  Anns  Church  (Falmouth  and  Norway  Sts.) 
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D.   Present  Traffic  and  Transportation  Patterns  and  Problems 

The  problems  discussed  here  result  from  increasing  automobile  and 
truck  traffic,  almost  unmet  parking  requirements  and  inadequate  mass  trans- 
portation for  visitors,  clinic  patients,  employees,  staff,  and  students. 
The  numbers  of  cars  and  trucks  moving  through  the  area  is  estimated  to  be 
nine  times  more  than  those  whose  destinations  are  within  the  area.  There 
is  no  improvement  in  sight  for  long-range  periods;  rather,  presently  pro- 
posed measures  will  not  improve  future  conditions  beyond  their  present 
level  in  relationship  to  requirements. 

Satisfactory  access  to  the  various  institutions  for  emergency  staff, 
patients  and  visitors  is  lacking.  Present  approaches  to  the  institutions 
are  difficult  and  unsightly.  Critical  time  is  lost  by  ambulances  because 
of  the  lack  of  a  coherent  and  serviceable  traffic  pattern. 

Present  street  layouts  were  established  in  the  past  for  considerably 
different  uses.  Attempts  to  correct  traffic  problems  have  taken  the  easi- 
est short-run  solutions:   street  widening,  new  streets,  one-way  streets  - 
all  now  again  at  saturation  levels. 

The  responsibility  for  providing  parking  and  service  spaces  is  re- 
garded variously  as  being  the  city's,  the  institution's,  or  the  individual 
driver's.   Whatever  the  answers  are  to  this,  increasing  needs  are  already 
far  beyond  spaces  provided. 

There  is  no  agreement  as  to  proper  solutions  for  the  problems  of  traf- 
fic. Almost  every  department  concerned  of  the  State  or  City  has  its  own 
ideas  as  to  what  traffic  facilities  should  be  provided.  Some  of  these  are 
presented  here,  since  each  would  have  different  effects  with  the  Fenway- 
Parker  Hill  area.   Highway  locations  are  shown  diagrammatically  for  the 
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entire  Boston  area.  The  easily  accessible  location  of  the  Fenway-Parker 
Hill  area  in  relationship  to  metropolitan  area  highway  plans,  city  centers 
and  surrounding  development  is  apparent. 

Prom  the  traffic  point  of  view,  the  most  essential  element  for  the 
solution  of  vehicular  circulation  for  all  of  the  urbanized  sections  of 
Boston,  including  the  Fenway- Parker  Hill  area,  would  be  the  so-called 
"Inner  Belt",  which  has  been  proposed  by  the  City  Planning  Commission. 
Much  as  Route  128  has  done  at  the  outlying  fringe  of  Boston,  the  Inner 
Belt  will  provide  proper  distribution  of  traffic  to  the  various  radial 
arms  of  the  Boston  metropolitan  highways. 

In  addition  to  being  a  key  element  in  the  solution  to  the  traffic 
problem,  the  redevelopment  of  the  Roxbury  area  to  the  east  depends  in  part 
on  the  construction  of  both  the  "Inner  Belt"  and  the  Southwest  Expressway. 
The  highway  may  provide  the  impetus  to  get  the  entire  project  started.   In 
addition,  the  Expressway  will  serve  as  a  buffer  between  the  Roxbury  area 
of  the  east  and  the  Institutional  area.   From  an  over-all  viewpoint,  the 
re-vitalization  of  the  entire  Roxbury  area  is  essential  to  the  future  of 
the  institutions.   Unless  the  Roxbury  problem  can  be  solved,  the  insti- 
tutions will  still  have  adjacent  to  them,  a  slum  neighbor. 

The  present  proposal  by  the  City  Planning  Board  for  the  "Inner  Belt" 
and  the  Southwest  Expressway  are  based  on  a  1950  City  Planning  Board  Study. 
Up  to  July  1958,  no  engineering  study  had  been  made  of  the  proposed  routes. 
An  alternate  route  for  the  "Inner  Belt"  along  Tremont  Street  is  a  proposal 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Works,  the  only  official  proposal  as  of 
this  time. 

At  present,  the  City  Planning  Board  proposal  calls  for  the  "Inner 
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Belt"   along  the  present   right-of-way  of  Ruggles  Street.     The   road  is  sug- 
gested to   pass  between  the   Boston  Arts  Museum  and  the  Museum  School. 
Where  the   "Inner  Belt"  goes  through  the   Fenway,    the   road  would  be   in  a  con- 
duit.     For  the  rest  of  Ruggles  Street,    it  would  be  in  a  cut;   where  it 
passes  between  the   Boston  Art   Museum  and  the  Museum  School,    it  would  be 
decked  over,    according  to  the   suggestions  of   the   Planning  Board. 

From   a  technical  point   of  view,   the  extension  of  the  Toll  Road   into 
downtown  Boston   from  the   "Inner  Belt"  location  could  be   a  major  mistake. 
The  total   capacity  of  the  Toll  Road  is   dependent   on  the   capacity  of  any 
of  its  parts.     Thus,    if  the  Toll  Road  is  to  be  used  to   serve  the  traffic 
that  moves  in  and  out  of  Boston  during  the   rush  hours,    it   is  very   likely 
that   the  Toll  Road  between  the  downtown  area  and  Route  128  will  not  be 
able  to   handle  all  the   traffic,    either   regional  or  metropolitan.      This, 
in  turn,   will   negate  the   road's  basic   function;    to  provide   access  to 
Boston   from  the  western  part   of   the  state   and   from  the   larger  region. 

Only  a  facility  on  the    scale  of   the"Inner  Belt*,    with   its  high  capa- 
city  for  distributing  the   traffic,    could  handle  the   problem  of   the   end  of 
the  Toll  Road.     The    several  radial   arms  extending  out    from  the"Inner  Belt" 
are  a  much   sounder   aporoach  to  meeting  the   commuter  problem  than  a  single 
stemmed  extension  of  the  Toll  Road. 

The  M.D.C.   is  making   fairly   extensive   studies   for  the   improvement   of 
the  Jamaica  and  Riverway  Road  to    increase   both  speed  and  capacity  of  these 
roads.      There   aretwo  general   proposals.      One   is  to  widen  the   existing 
roadway,   that    is,   double   the   size,    correct   the   alignment,   put   in  a  center 
strip   .     The   second  proposal  is  to  make  the  roads  on  each  side  of   the 
Fenway  one-way  streets. 
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The  present   status  of  Route   9   remains   questionable;    if  the   Massachusetts 
Turnpike  extension  goes  through,    funds  may   not   be  made   readily   available  by 
the   state   for   a  parallel   toll-free   route.      (The  O'Dwyer  Report    stated  the 
necessity  for  Route  9   improvement    in   addition  to   the  Western   Highway,   now 
the  Toll  Road).      Brookline  has   a  definitive  proposal   for   the  location  of 
Route  9   as   a  depressed  highway  with   a  140'    right   of  way   stopping  at   the 
Brookline-3oston  boundary.     Boston,    to  date,    however,   has  hardly  considered 
the  problem  of  what   to   do  with  the  Route  9   traffic  after   it   reaches   its 
boundary. 

It   is  the  opinion  of   the   Boston  Planning  Board  as  well  as   that   of  the 
Traffic  Commission,   that   the  ultimate  goal  of  Route  9   should  be  the   "Inner 
Belt"  highway   so   that   traffic  might    adequately  disperse  to  Boston  destina- 
tions and  beyond.      A  significant   problem  for  the   Parker   Hill-Fenway   area 
to   consider   is   the  most   desirable  route  between  the  point   at   which  Route  9 
will  end  in  Brookline  to  a  point   along  the  "Inner  Belt".     Since  the  pre- 
sent  status  of  the  "Inner   Belt"   is   indeterminate,    and  its  actuality  pro- 
bably  far  in  the   future,    a  more   immediate  problem  is  the  connection  be- 
tween the  end  of  Route  9   in  Brookline  to  the   proposed  Turnpike   and/or 
Storrow  Drive. 

There  are   four   possible   routes   for  this  connection: 

a.     The   first,    and  most   desirable   for  the   Parker   Hill-Fenway 
area,    is  along  the   Fenway.     This   route  would  allow  heavy  through  traffic 
streaming  along  Route  9   completely  to   bypass  the   institutional   area.     A 
route   along  the  Brookline   side  of   the   Fenway  would   likely   follow  the    rail- 
road right-of-way.      (The  M.T.A.    is  currently   constructing   a  rapid  transit 
route  on  this  right-of-way). 
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Although  this  is  one  of  the  shorter  routes  (6,800')  a  disadvantage  is 
that  it  would  involve  decking  over  the  Railroad  the  entire  distance  and 
might  come  destructively  close  to  some  excellent  residential  apartment 
areas.   An  alignment  along  the  Boston  side  of  the  Pens  would  be  more  de- 
sirable from  the  standpoint  of  the  Brookline  residential  areas,  but  this 
would  come  under  M.D.C.  jurisdiction.  The  M. D.C.  has  tentative  plans  for 
"double  barreling"  the  Fenway  on  the  Boston  side  by  realigning  it  and 
taking  a  strip  ofparkland  which  is  now  a  "hardly  used"  bridle  path.  These 
plans  for  the  Fenway  are  only  immediate  engineering  solutions  to  a  current 
problem  in  traffic  volume.   Existing  policy  indicates  that  the  use  of  an 
M.D.C.  right-of-way  would  mean  that  pleasure  vehicles  only  would  be  allowed 
to  use  the  highway;  commercial  vehicles  would  have  to  be  re-routed. 

b.  A  second  route,  and  one  that  might  be  quite  feasible,  is 
along  the  current  center line  of  Brookline  Avenue.   Brookline  is  the 
shortest  route  of  all  (5000*  to  "Inner  Belt"),  has  a  wide  right-of-way, 
few  intersections.   (The  Boston  Traffic  Commission  members  considered  this 
the  next  best  and  recommended  the  consideration  that  the  "Inner  Belt" 
interchange  be  moved  from  Beacon  Street  to  Brookline  Avenue  since  Beacon 
Street  could  not  handle  any  great  volume  of  traffic.)  Should  the  Brookline 
Avenue  alignment  be  selected,  it  should  become  a  depressed  highway  through 
the  area  which  would  lessen  its  abrasive  effect.   A  route  along  Brookline 
Avenue  would,  of  course,  be  penetrating  the  institutional  area  and  would 
tend  to  limit  expansion  possibilities  of  those  institutions  between  it  and 
the  Fenway.   However,  it  might  be  said  these  are  already  limited  by  the 
existing  Brookline  Avenue,  which  is  a  major  surface  route. 

c.  A  third  possibility  involves  the  use  of  Huntington  Avenue 
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as  far  as  Tremont  Street,  east  on  Tremont  to  Columbia  and  up  Columbia.   The 
route  would  be  depressed  from  the  turn  at  Huntington  Avenue  to  as  far  as 
Parker  Street,  which,  again,  would  lessen  its  severing  effect  through  the 
institutional  area.  This  would  be  the  longest  route  (14,000'  to  "Inner 
Belt"),  and  would  involve  not  only  the  greatest  expense  for  roadway  and  en- 
gineering, but  the  greatest  length  of  redevelopment  along  its  route  (the 
whole  length  of  Columus  Avenue  would  have  to  be  redeveloped  to  allow  for 
sufficient  right  of  way).  The  Boston  Traffic  Commission  did  not  feel 
that  this  would  be  a  desirable  route;  since  Columbus  Avenue  is  already 
overloaded. 

d.  The  fourth  route  would  be  Huntington  Avenue  itself.   Hunt- 
ington Avenue  bisects  the  institutional  areas  from  Massachusetts  Avenue 
to  the  Fenway  and  its  use  for  a  major  through-highway  would  be  most  det- 
rimental to  the  entire  Parker  Hill-Fenway  area.   (A  Boston  Traffic  Com- 
mission official  stated  that  "Huntington  Avenue  would  never  be  satisfactory 
for  a  large  traffic  volume",  but  cautioned  that  pressure  will  be  strong  to 
keep  it  as  a  major  route  since  the  Prudential  Center  would  generate  a  great 
deal  of  Huntington  Avenue  traffic.) 

As  is  explained  more  fully  below,  a  logical  direction  for  institu- 
tional expansion  and  development  exists  across  Huntington  Avenue  in  many 
locations  (Harvard  Medical  School,  Northeastern  University  and  others), 
and  institutions  such  as  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  and  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  also  lie  along  its  route.  Continuation  of  heavy  traffic  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  or  the  enlargement  of  Huntington  Avenue  into  a  major  ex- 
pressway, would  definitely  be  against  the  better  interests  of  the  Parker 
Hill  institutions  as  well  as  the  city  of  Boston. 
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The  M.T.A.'s  plans  for  the  future  include  the  conversion  of  as  many 
trolley  and  trackless  trolley  lines  to  diesel  busses  as  possible.  These 
would  bring  passengers  to  the  strategically  located  terminals  of  the  high- 
speed underground  lines.   Such  a  plan  will  affect  the  Parker  Hill  area 
along  the  entire  length  of  Huntington  Avenue  by  removing  the  trolley  tracks 
and  thus  the  fixed  nature  of  this  transit  route,  and  it  would  be  possible 
to  consider  alternate  possibilities  for  M.T.A.  routes  through  the  Parker 
Hill-Fenway  area. 

The  Highland  Branch  of  the  M.T.A. ,  a  rapid  transit  route,  is  now  be- 
ing constructed  along  the  former  route  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  railroad  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Riverway.  When  completed,  it  will  provide  a  high- 
speed line  between  Kenmore  Square  and  the  areas  west  of  Boston. 

Connection  between  the  Huntington  Avenue  lines  and  the  Highland 
Branch  is  presently  under  consideration  by  the  M.T.A.,  but  a  decision  can- 
not be  made  until  the  status  of  the  inner  belt  highway  is  known.   If  the 
inner  belt  were  to  go  through  with  the  proposed  Ruggles  Street-Fenway 
alignment,  the  M.T.A.  would  consider  a  connection  between  the  Huntington 
Avenue  subway  and  the  Highland  Branch  running  parallel  to  it.  Should  the 
inner  belt  proposal  be  abandoned,  such  a  connection  may  be  considered  fur- 
ther south  along  Huntington  Avenue  joining  the  Highland  Branch  near  Route  9, 
From  the  accompanying  map,  it  is  very  apparent  that  transit  routings  are 
flexible. 

These  plans  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Fenway-Parker  Hill  area  can  and 
will  be  well  served  by  public  transit  service. 
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B.      Present   Zoning  and  Problems 

Under  present   zoning,    as   shown  on  the  accompanying  map,    the    Fenway - 
Tarker  Hill   area  is   deceptively  simply   divided  into   several   "use  districts" 
of  R-65  and  R-80;   B-65   and  B-80;    L-40,    L-65   and  L-80;    and   1-80.      These 
designations  are  General  Residence   (R-)   with  height    limitations  of   65'    and 
80';    General  Business    (B-)   with  the  same   restrictions;    Local  Business    (L-) 
with  40',    65'    and  80'    and   Industry   (I-)   of   80'. 

As  presently  zoned,   General  Residence   Districts  of  R-40*,    65',    and  80* 
height    limitations   form   islands   demarcated  by  strip  business   zoning  of   L-80 
along   important   streets;    or,    in   instances  of   40'    and  65'    areas,    demarcation 
may  be  by  R-80'.      The   1-80   Industrial   District    containing  the  Railroad 
right-of-way   separates   completely  the   Fenway-Parker  Hill   Study  Area  from 
the   rest   of  Roxbury. 

The  Parker  Hill  hospitals   are   located  in  a  R-65  General  Residence   Dis- 
trict  under  the    conditions  of  Single  Residence   Districts  wherein   approval 
is   required  by   the   health  and  building   commissioners   as   to   the  non-detri- 
mental  and  non-injurious  effects  of  the   hospitals  upon  the   residential 
character  of  the  neighborhood.      Such  approval   (or   disapproval)  would   fol- 
low public  notices   and  hearing. 

The  major   portion  of  the   Fenway  institutional   area   is   included  in  R-80 
General  Residence   Districts.      However,    important    land,    presently   in   insti- 
tutional use  or   logically  destined   for   such  usage,    is   shown  under  Business 
Districts  L-80  zoning. 

Since  the  establishment   of  these  zones   in  1924,    many   changes  were 
accomplished  through  the  granting  of  variances  by  Boards  of   Appeal  or 
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exceptions  allowed  by   judicial  courts.     As  the  result  of  these   changes, 
and  social,    economic  and  physical  maturation,   obsolescence  was   accelerated 
and  deterioration  set    in.* 

The  present   zoning  as  enacted   recognizes  neither  the  problem  of  mov- 
ing traffic  nor  that  of  parking.      At   the   time  the  present    law  was   adopted, 
performance  standards  were  not  utilized  in  zoning  practice.     The  lack  of 
adequate  revision  in  thirty-five  years  to  meet   such  present-day  needs  has 
contributed  to  the  problems  of  the  area. 

Zoning   itself  does   not   maintain  permanent   desirability   for   all  con- 
tinuing land  uses.     Zoning  itself  must  be   constantly  re-evaluated,    re- 
vised and  maintained.      The   Fenway-Parker  Hill  area  is  not   supported  by 
its  present   zoning;    rather,   the  area  is  kept  up  as  well  as  it  has  been  by 
the  institutional  investment.     New  zoning  based  on  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  metropolitan  area  and  city  and  which   recognizes  the   unique  and 
special   character  of  the  Fenway-Parker   Hill   area  must   be  adopted. 


*     Zoning  Law  of  the  City  of  Boston   (Chapter   488  of  the  Acts  of   1924) 
in  Effect   June  5,    1924. 
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PART  II  -  POTENTIALITIES  OF  THE  AREA:   SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION 
General  Land  Use  and  Circulation 

The  Fenway-Parker  Hill  Area  has  undergone  many  changes  since  the  earli- 
est days  of  its  development.  Today  it  finds  itself  in  a  situation  requir- 
ing some  means  which  again  will  make  the  area  a  pleasant  and  well-functioning 
segment  of  the  Boston  metropolitan  complex.   Such  means  will  include  pro- 
grams for  long-term  as  well  as  short-term  periods.  Moreover,  these  programs 
will  be  of  multifaceted  nature,  involving  efforts  (1)  to  conserve  those 
facilities  of  the  area  which  are  worthy  of  saving,  (2)  to  rehabilitate 
those  which  contain  some  useful  life,  and  (3)  to  rebuild  anew  in  place  of 
those  structures  and  facilities  which  have  so  deteriorated  that  little  or 
no  value  remains  in  them. 

In  any  consideration  of  improvement  programs  for  the  area,  there  are 
two  fundamental  factors  which  must  be  recognized.  They  are  (1)  the  exist- 
ing and  future  needs  of  the  area,  and  (2)  the  potentialities  of  the  area  in 
providing  for  these  needs.   In  the  consideration  of  these  basic  questions, 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Parker  Hill-Fenway  Area  does  not  exist  in 
isolation;  but  is  a  segment  of  the  larger  community.   In  this  sense,  there- 
fore, the  area  must  be  evaluated  within  the  competitive  situation  it  finds 
itself  in  with  such  inlying  areas  as  Back  Bay,  the  proposed  Prudential  Cen- 
ter, and  Beacon  Hill  on  the  one  hand,  and  against  such  outlying  areas  as 
Brookline,  Newton,  Cambridge,  and  Belmont  on  the  other,  which  offer  de- 
sirable places  and  facilities  in  which  to  live  and  work. 

In  turn,  however,  if  the  Fenway-Parker  Hill  Area  may  be  developed  into 
an  attractive  and  convenient  place  in  which  to  live  and  work,  the  strategic 
location  of  this  area,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  map  showing  the  regional 
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relationships,  would  assure  it  a  continued  vigor.  The  decisions  as  to 
which  of  the  proposed  traffic  routes  are  to  be  built,  and  where  they  are 
to  be  located,  are  of  concern  to  the  institutions.  These  metropolitan 
factors  have  a  fundamental  relationship  with  the  area. 

The  present  uncoordinated  approach  toward  a  solution  for  the  Fenway- 
Parker  Hill  Area  is  not  recommended.  A  few  new  buildings,  spot  redevelop- 
ment here  and  there,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  an  immediate  need 
or  for  the  expediency  of  "increasing  the  tax  base",  would,  in  the  long  run 
be  of  disadvantage  to  this  area.   Public  housing  already  has  set  the  limits 
of  this  area  to  the  east  and  to  the  south.*  To  the  immediate  east,  also, 
plans  are  being  formulated  for  the  redevelopment  of  the  "Jungle  Area"  (be- 
tween Worthington  and  St.  Alphonsus  Streets,  and  Tremont  and  Huntington 
Avenue)  by  the  City  of  Boston,  with  the  tentative  plans  calling  for  the 
construction  of  approximately  600  efficiency  type  dwelling-units  within 
this  area.   Other  proposals  for  this  area  are  for  institutional  expansion. 
These,  and  other  activities,  if  coordinated  within  an  overall  plan,  would 
be  distinct  aids  to  the  entire  area.   Done  in  the  present  haphazard  way, 
the  opportunities  for  making  the  area  into  a  well- functioning  and  desir- 
able place  to  live  may  well  be  lost. 

A  more  desirable  approach  to  the  problems  of  the  area  would  be  to 
analyze  the  existing  conditions,  evaluate  the  potentialities  and  needs, 
and  formulate  a  program.   Manifestly,  it  is  not  the  intent  of  this  prelim- 
inary report  to  propose  n  solution,  but  rather  to  discuss  some  of  the  basic 
relationships  which  exist,  and  to  suggest  some  possible  means  of  approaching 


*  The  question  is  not  whether  public  housing  is  desirable  or  not  desirable, 
but  whether  the  facilities  are  properly  placed. 
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a  solution. 

The  essential  structural  makeup  of  the  Parker  Hill-Fenway  area  is  that 
there  are  two  nuclei  of  institutions;  one,  on  top  of  the  Hill,  represented 
by  the  New  England  Baptist  Hospital,  Robert  B.  Brigham  Hospital,  and  the 
other  group  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  represented  by  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  the  Children's  Hospital,  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  Beth  Israel 
Hospital,  the  Boston  Living-In  Hospital,  the  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital, 
the  Overholt  Thoracic  Clinic  and  many  others. 

A  distance  of  only  1500  feet  separates  the  two  nuclei.  This  is  the 
equivalent  of  three  blocks  or  a  walking  distance  of  less  than  5  minutes; 
yet  today,  one  area  has  absolutely  no  relation  to  the  other.   Instead  the 
two  areas  are  serviced  by  a  maze  of  haphazard  streets,  which  not  only  fail 
to  provide  a  direct  and  pleasing  route  to  the  Hill,  but  are  too  narrow  and 
steep  for  really  adequate  access  by  ambulances  and  staffs'  and  visitors* 
cars. 

To  relate  the  two  areas,  a  proper  connection  by  traffic,  both  vehicu- 
lar and  pedestrian  is  necessary.  There  must  also  be  provision  of  common 
facilities  in  the  in-between  area  such  as  housing  and  related  commercial 
activity.  A  first  step  would  be  the  provision  of  vehicular  access  to  both 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Hill.   Since  Longwood  Avenue  is  already  one 
of  the  main  streets  through  the  lower  flat  area,  a  convenient  connection 
to  St.  Alphonsus  and  thence  to  Calumet  Streets  would  provide  access  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  following  roughly  the  alignments  of  these  existing  roads 
to  the  top.  The  route  could  then  continue  both  around  the  Hill  via  Fisher 
Street  and  along  the  top  of  the  hill  via  Parker  Hill  Street,  servicing 
institutional  facilities  on  both  sides.   The  route  would  follow  an  align- 
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merit  down  the  hill  to  the  west  along  part  of  Sachem  and  Calumet  Streets 
(with  provision  of  more  reasonable  grades.)  From  Calumet,  it  would  con- 
tinue along  Penwood  and  tie  into  Brookline  Avenue.   If  Brookline  Avenue  is 
to  become  a  major  throughway,  as  discussed  in  the  previous  section,  a  ser- 
vice road  parallel  to  Brookline  Avenue  would  be  desirable  as  the  link  com- 
pleting the  loop. 

Coupled  with  the  loop  serving  the  area  for  vehicular  movement,  there 
should  be  pedestrian  ways  interconnecting  the  various  areas.  One  main 
pedestrian  way  should  lead  from  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  lower  area,  and 
secondary  ways  should  go  out  to  reach  the  various  housing  areas. 

The  major  portion  of  housing  required  in  the  area  will  have  to  be 
newly  constructed.   With  the  exception  of  certain  groupings  which  may  be 
suitable  for  rehabilitation,  such  as  the  row-house  cluster  in  the  "tri- 
angle" area,  the  majority  of  existing  structures  lacks  sufficient  struc- 
tural and  site  development  values  to  warrant  their  retention.   As  a  result 
of  this,  the  residential  pattern  can  be  created  so  as  to  take  fullest  ad- 
vantage of  the  site.   Once  a  general  scheme  is  accepted,  the  existing  va- 
cant sites  on  the  hill  offer  the  opportunity  for  immediate  construction 
which  can  be  integrated  into  a  final  land-use  pattern  for  the  area.  The 
refurbished  housing  which  is  to  remain  will  offer  quarters  which  will  be 
clean  and  sound  and  yet  at  lower  cost  than  new  construction.   As  many  of 
the  institutional  staff  and  employees  are  single  or  without  children,  it 
is  recommended  that  a  substantial  amount  of  housing  be  provided  convenient 
to  the  present  institutions.   This  would  be  principally  in  the  form  of 
medium-rent,  high-rise  apartment  buildings.  These  would  largely  contain 
efficiency  and  single-bedroom  types.   On  the  hillside  would  be  groups  of 
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two  and  three-storey  row  houses,  and  three  and  four-storey  walk-up  apart- 
ments. These  housing  units  would  be  connected  by  pedestrian  ways  as  well 
as  being  served  by  the  local  traffic  loop  system. 

Row  housing  as  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  illustration  provides 
accommodations  for  families.   Despite  the  number  of  families  to  be  provided 
for,  the  privacy  of  each  family  would  be  greater  than  in  present  types  of 
flats  itfith  window  views  into  adjoining  apartments,  and  with  pervasive  noise 
and  odors.  Row  housing  permits  greater  use  of  the  land,  at  lower  cost  and 
with  greater  amenity. 

Along  the  pedestrian  way  and  at  the  intersection  of  the  loop  street 
and  Huntington  Avenue  would  be  located  central  commercial  and  community 
facilities.  A  supermarket  is  presently  located  there.  This  location  is 
the  most  logical  in  terms  of  circulation.   It  has  access  on  two  sides  from 
the  loop  road.   In  terms  of  topography,  being  at  the  foot  of  the  slope, 
the  community  facility  area  forms  a  transition  between  the  main  institu- 
tional and  residential  areas.  The  accompanying  perspective  drawing  of  the 
proposed  community  center  illustrates  tall  hotel  efficiency  apartment  buildings, 
shops,  stores  and  parking  buildings.   Located  in  proximity  to  the  pic- 
turesque quarry  land,  this  group  of  buildings  with  ample  open  space  would 
add  to  the  stability  and  desirability  of  the  Fenway- Parker  Hill  area. 

Huntington  Avenue  need  not  be  completely  closed  to  traffic.   However, 
heavy  amount  of  through  traffic  is  objectionable.  The  road  is  not  effi- 
cient for  through  traffic,  and  there  will  be  no  question  that,  if  an  alter- 
nate route  is  provided,  the  long-distance  traffic  will  not  intentionally 
select  Huntington.   If  density  of  traffic  may  be  reduced  on  Huntington  Ave- 
nue, then  this  street  may  be  similar  to  the  idea  of  the  "Cambridge  Way" 
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which  uses  Massachusetts  Avenue  to  interconnect  the  various  institutions. 
Major  circulation  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  This  includes 
both  existing  and  proposed  highways  and  major  streets.   Four  alternate  lo- 
cations are  shown  for  Route  9.   Each  of  these  has  varying  effects  within 
the  communities  which  it  traverses. 

The  present  rapid  transit  may,  according  to  long  range  M.T.A.  plans, 
be  changed  to  diesel  busses.   Huntington  Avenue  then  again  may  be  the  pleas- 
ant boulevard  for  promenade  and  local  access  purposes.  The  M.T.A.  is  not 
adverse  to  providing  service  along  rights-of-way  of  convenience  and  use. 
Thus,  it  is  not  unrealistic  to  think  of  mass  transport  facilities  up  the 
hill  on  the  loop  road  to  service  the  various  adjacent  uses. 

The  related  commercial  and  other  uses  will  tend  to  relate  itself  to 
the  market  demands  of  the  area;  and  thus  if  the  area  is  upgraded,  so  too 
will  these  establishments.   Indeed,  Huntington  Avenue  may  again  be  an  at- 
tractive and  purposeful  street. 

In  an  accompanying  map,  major  community  facilities  are  shown  by  ap- 
propriate symbols.  These  indicate  schools,  playfields  and  changes  in 
these.  Pull  information  as  to  agency  proposals  was  not  available. 
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Institutional  Expansion 

In  August,  1958,  a  questionnaire  was  distributed  to  eleven  institu- 
tions in  the  Parker  Hill  area  requesting  information  on  current  needs  for 
expansion,  parking  and  housing.   Information  was  available  from  ten  of 
these,  and  some  additional  data  were  provided  through  subsequent  discus- 
sion. The  data  indicate  that  five  institutions  need  additional  land  for 
building  in  the  very  near  future;  seven  need  immediate  space  for  parking 
515  employee  cars,  plus  200-300  parking  spaces  for  visitors  (listed  by 
one  institution).  Seven  institutions  also  indicated  a  need  for  emoloyee 
housing  currently  amounting  to  about  380  dwelling  units.   One  institution 
is  considering  moving  into  the  study  area  from  another  Boston  location. 

The  survey  does  not  provide  any  information  on  long-range  needs, 
which  in  most  cases  would  be  difficult  to  determine  at  this  time.   De- 
tailed programming  and  designing  for  the  problems  of  each  individual  in- 
stitution will  be  needed  to  determine  the  exact  nature  and  directions  of 
growth  within  the  general  plan  recommended  in  this  report. 

However,  it  can  be  said  that  there  are  several  types  of  expansion  od- 
portunities  needed  by  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  institutions.   They  may 
briefly  be  characterized  as: 

(1)  The  expansion  which  must  be  connected  physically  with  existing 
facilities  as  a  result  of  an  enlargement  of  an  area  or  because 
of  a  functional  connection.  This  type  of  expansion  may  be  ac- 
commodated either  horizontally  or  vertically.  If  vertical  ex- 
pansion is  permissible,  additional  land  is  of  less  priority 
than  in  the  case  of  horizontal  expansion,  excepting,  of  course, 
if  parking  and  other  related  services  are  required. 
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(2)  The  expansion  of  sub-units  or  self-sufficient  units  which  must  be 
located  within  walking  distance,  but  need  not  be  physically  con- 
nected in  facilities. 

(3)  The  expansion  of  facilities  which  may  be  located  anywhere  within 
the  general  area,  such  as  housing  and  self-sufficient  research 
facilities. 

The  institutions  located  in  the  Fenway  area  have  the  greatest  expan- 
sion problems,  because  of  the  constrictions  on  every  side.  For  this  rea- 
son, only  those  expansions  falling  generally  within  the  first  two  categories 
described  here  should  be  carried  on  in  the  lower  area.  The  provision  of 
research  facilities  and  housing  accommodations  should  be  located  toward  the 
higher  areas,  where  vacant  lands  are  more  abundant.   Indeed,  what  is  needed 
is  a  "sorting  out"  of  uses  which  may  be  detached  from  the  lower  area. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  land  use  especially  accommodating  institu- 
tional expansion  and  alternative  locations  for  major  streets. 

Acting  independently,  and  in  the  face  of  existing  conditions,  however, 
it  is  evident  that  no  one  institution  of  the  lower  area  will  venture  to  take 
such  an  action.   Only  if  an  adequate  plan  is  made  for  the  entire  area  will 
any  institution  feel  assured  that  its  investment  will  be  protected  adequately. 
In  many  instances,  by  having  such  a  plan,  the  actual  investment  need  not 
be  made  by  the  individual  institutions,  but  may  be  done  cooperatively,  or 
in  other  cases,  entirely  by  outside  capital  and  management,  especially 
housing,  Darking  garages,  commercial  and  cultural  facilities. 

The  preliminary  analysis  of  the  Fenway-Parker  Hill  area  shows  that  the 
only  logical  direction  for  expansion  of  the  lower  institutional  area  is 
across  Huntington  Avenue  southward  and  toward  Parker  Hill.  To  the  north, 
it  is  blocked  from  expansion  by  the  Latin  Schools,  Simmons  College  and  the 
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Gardner  Museum,  to  the  east  by  the  existing  public  housing  project,  and  to 
the  west  by  the  Pens. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  one  direction  possible  for  expansion  is  also 
the  most  desirable  one  from  the  point  of  view  of  integrating  the  entire 
area.  Huntington  Avenue  exists  as  an  obstacle  to  cross;  thus,  it  is  of 
utmost  urgency  that  the  institutions  partake  of  active  interest  in  the 
traffic  olanning  of  the  entire  Boston  metropolitan  system  where  the  des- 
tiny of  Huntington  Avenue  eventually  will  be  determined. 

The  diagrammatic  plan  and  the  two  alternate  land  use  plans  suggest 
how  some  of  the  institutions  may  gain  areas  for  expansion  to  accommodate 
the  present  and  future  needs.   For  example,  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and 
the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  may  expand  southeastward  across  Hunt- 
ington. The  Children's  Hospital  may  expand  westward,  and  the  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  may  expand  southward.  The  Massachusetts  Psychiatric  Hospital  may 
expand  northward.  Only  relatively  minor  adjustments  of  roads  and  land 
uses  would  be  necessary  to  accommodate  these  expansions  as  shown  on  the 
diagrammatic  plan. 

Expansion  possibilities  for  the  institutions  west  of  Brookline  Avenue 
and  south  of  Longwood  Avenue  are  limited.   If  Brookline  Avenue  is  accepted 
as  the  future  Route  9,  land  will  be  taken  for  possible  widening,  thus  leav- 
ing little  of  the  current  commercial  strip  for  institution  acquisition.   It 
is  essential  that  the  triangle  area  south  of  Prancis  Street  be  made  avail- 
able for  possible  expansion  of  the  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital  and/or 
the  Overholt  Thoracic  Clinic. 

On  the  Hill,  itself,  the  New  England  Baptist  Hospital  could  expand  more 
intensively  northward  by  bridging  across  Parker  Hill  Avenue.   Land  is  freed 
by  virtue  of  realignment  of  the  access  loop  road  coming  up  from  Huntington 
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Avenue.  Additional  expansion  is  possible  on  the  south  side  of  the  Hospitd. 
for  adjunct  facilities. 

The  examples  cited  above  are  illustrative  only  in  intent.   Quantita- 
tively and  qualitatively,  no  estimate  of  needs  have  been  prepared  within 
the  short  period  of  this  study.   Further  analyses  will  be  needed  to  formu- 
late definitive  plans  for  action. 
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Summary ; 

"There  is  no  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  from 
which  a  finer  prospect  may  be  obtained  than  from  Parker 
Hill  or  the  "Great  Hill"  as  it  was  formerly  called.  The 
view  extends  from  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay  on  one  side 
to  the  undulating  line  of  distant  hills  on  the  other. 
Roxbury  lies  beneath,  and  beyond  the  great  city  stretches 
away  to  Somerville,  the  State  House  with  its  gilded  dome 
and  Bunker  Hill  Monument  forming  prominent  point  of  view. 
Beyond  Charles  River  lies  the  quiet-looking  city  of  Cam- 
bridge with  its  sightly  University  buildings.   Nearer  in 
the  west  is  the  town  of  Brookline  whose  rural  beauties 
are  unsurpassed  and  whose  numerous  elegant  residences  are 
seen  scattered  among  the  woods  and  hills  shaded  by  noble 
trees.  On  the  south  is  the  equally  attractive  scenery  of 
West  Roxbury  and  glistening  among  the  trees  a  glimpse  may 
be  caught  of  its  beautiful  pond;  and  the  southeast  the 
vision  is  bounded  by  the  Blue  Hills  of  Milton.  On  all 
sides  are  seen  distant  villages  while  numerous  church 
villages  nestle  unseen.   Some  twenty  towns  are  embraced 
in  the  view  from  this  spot..."* 

Although  this  nostalgic  statement  was  made  some  fifty  years  ago,  the 
site  and  situation  of  the  area  remains  the  same  today.  The  entire  Fenway - 
Parker  Hill  Area  itself  represents  a  unique  opportunity  within  which  to 
create  beauty  and  efficiency.  The  open  space  of  the  Fenway,  some  insti- 
tutions' open  snace  not  yet  used  for  parking,  land  to  be  cleared  of  non- 
conforming and  obsolete  structures,  the  monumental  Parker  Hill,  and  the 
extraordinary  concentration  of  medical  and  educational  institutions  in 
this  area,  by  far  the  heaviest  in  Boston,  together  make  the  area's  poten- 
tial an  extraordinary  one. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  potentialities  as  described  herein  are  pos- 
sible only  because  of  the  existence  of  these  institutions.  The  institu- 
tions, while  being  tax-exempt,  provide  not  only  a  substantial  economic 


*  From  Thirty-Fourth  Report,  Boston  Records,  The  Town  of  Roxbury,  Francis 
S.  Drake,  1908. 
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base  to  the  City  but  also  philanthropic  services.   It  is  to  the  distinct 
disadvantage  of  the  City  to  take  the  narrow  view  that  it  will  attempt  to 
frustrate  all  efforts  of  the  institutions  to  expand  or  otherwise  continue 
their  vigor.   Indeed,  both  the  City  and  the  institutions  must  work  hand 
in  hand,  with  the  City,  on  the  one  hand,  assisting  the  institutions  in 
their  health  and  growth,  and  on  the  other,  the  institutions  participating 
actively  in  the  planning  and  effectuation  of  community  improvements. 
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PART  III  -  MEANS  AVAILABLE  FOR  ACTION 
A.  Land  Assembly 

There  have  been  numerous  attempts  by  private  institutions  and  groups 
to  assemble  land  in  the  Fenway-Parker  Hill  Area.   It  has  been  difficult  to 
assemble  as  much  as  a  single  block,  because  many  pieces  of  property,  par- 
ticularly vacant  lots  and  older  properties,  are  owned  by  individuals  who 
can  no  longer  be  found  or,  when  found,  are  unwilling  to  sell  at  reasonable 
price.   On  others,  the  titles  are  so  complicated  with  mortgages,  other, 
liens  and  multiple  ownerships  that  the  costs  of  clearing  the  titles  are 
prohibitive.  The  most  practical  method  of  assembling  land  in  this  area  is 
by  using  the  power  of  eminent  domain.  This  power,  exercised  by  a  public 
agency  such  as  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  eventually  obtains  clear 
title  to  all  lands  at  a  price  based  on  their  current  value.  The  price  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  land  assembly  agency  and  the  private  owner:   or,  if 
such  an  agreement  is  impossible,  is  determined  by  a  jury  through  appropriate 
court  procedures . 

In  one  10  acre  portion  of  the  Fenway-Parker  Hill  Area  with  average  par- 
cel size  of  2,500  square  feet,  the  aggregate  assessment  of  land  and  build- 
ings averaged  $3.50  Der  square  foot.   Of  this,  the  land  assessment  amounted 
to  one-quarter  and  the  improvements,  to  three-quarter  of  the  total.  Of 
course,  total  assembly  would  allow  some  streets  to  be  vacated  and  the  as- 
sessed value  per  square  foot  would  be  reduced  to  about  $3.00. 

Sales  nrices  in  this  area  may  be  as  much  as  two  to  four  times  the  as- 
sessed valuation.   Fair  value  may  be  one-third  of  the  sales  prices. 

AmDle  legislation  is  now  available  to  enable  private  or  public  demoli- 
tion. The  city's  police  powers,  under  which  the  Building  and  Health 
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Departments  may  condemn  and  order  vacated  or  demolished,  blighted  and  slum 
structures,  are  sufficient  for  these  purposes.  The  City  has  actually  de- 
frayed the  cost  of  such  demolition.  However,  the  legality  of  this  and  non- 
involveraent,  financially,  of  the  actual  owners  is  presently  under  review. 
Under  urban  renewal  procedures,  the  cost  of  demolition,  wherever  the 
salvage  value  of  the  materials  recovered  does  not  defray  the  expense,  be- 
comes a  Dart  of  the  cost  of  assembly  and  clearance  of  the  sites  to  be  re- 
built. 
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B.     Relocation 

It    is   obvious   that    redevelopment    is   impossible  without   large   scale 
clearance;    and   the  problem  of  clearance   runs  head-on   into  the   fact   that 
a  majority  of  structures   are  occupied.      Where  these  people   are   to   live    is 
a  matter  of  primary  concern  to  everyone    interested  in  reconstruction.      In 
a  period  of  housing  shortage   for  middle   and  low-income  people,    relocation 
is  one  of  the  major  obstacles  to   any   redevelopment   program  for   the   Fenway- 
Parker   Hill  Area. 

The  difficulties  of   re-housing   families  with  children  of   school  age   is 
completely   different    from  the  problem  of  shelter   for   unattached  individuals. 
The  problem  for  the  owner-occupant   who   lives   in  a  slum  is   distinct    from  that 
of  the  renter.      The   lowest-income   families  and  those  of  minority   segments 
of  the  population  will  be  the  most    difficult   relocation  problem.      Under  the 
most   favorable   conditions,    there  may  be  no  more  than  15%  of  these  who   are 
eligible   for  public   housing. 

The   large   proportion  of   "single  person   families"  makes   relocation 
somewhat    simpler   from  the  City's  viewpoint   than  that    for   families  with 
children.      However,    to  these   individuals,   the   problem  of   self-relocation 
is  a  real  one.      There   are  few  available  adequate  housing   and  community 
facilities   for  this   group  within  the   Fenway-Parker  Hill  Area. 

A  portion  of  the   structures  in  the   Fenway-Parker  Hill  Area  are  owner- 
occupied.      A  major   share  of   these   structures   are   in  good   repair  -   through 
either  negotiation  or  through  condemnation  procedures,    fair   market   value 
will  be  paid.      Such  prices  will  enable  many  owner-occupants  to   relocate 
themselves  with  undue   financial  problems. 

Scattered  through  the  entire  Fenway-Parker  Hill  Area  are  a  considerable 
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number  of  small  business  enterprises.   Many  of  these  are  marginal  in  terras 
of  their  economics.  Yet  some  of  these  businesses  serve  a  useful  purpose  in 
their  locations  despite  lack  of  modern  merchandising  methods.   To  some  of 
these  small  businesses,  a  redevelopment  program  will  mean  the  end  of  their 
enterprise.  The  federal  aid  available  to  each  of  these  businesses  is  in 
terras  of  $2,000  for  loss  of  business  and  relocation,  as  compared  to  only 
$200  provided  for  a  family. 
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C.      Legislative  Aids   Available 

1.  Planning:   All  Areas 

The  Urban  Planning  Assistance  Program,  authorized  by  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954,  provides  Federal  grants  to  official  State  planning  agencies 
for  use  in  giving  planning  aid  to  communities  of  less  than  25,000.   Similar 
grants  are  available  to  official  State,  metropolitan,  and  regional  planning 
agencies  for  work  in  metropolitan  and  regional  areas.  The  grants  may  not 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  work  for  which  they  are  made.   State 
and  local  funds  must  be  available  to  make  up  the  remainder. 

The  planning  work  involved  may  cover  surveys,  studies,  and  technical 
services  related  to  the  particular  needs  of  each  community.   It  may  include 
such  items  as:   preparation  of  base  maps;  land  use  surveys  and  land  use 
plans;  thoroughfare  plans;  transportation  facilities  plans;  and  zoning 
subdivision  and  other  codes;  studies  of  population  distribution  and  trends; 
economic  base  and  employment  opportunities;  present  and  future  needs  for 
school,  recreational  and  other  community  services;  annexation  problems; 
financial  and  governmental  resources  for  the  execution  of  plans;  and  re- 
lated considerations. 

As  of  January,  1958,  there  were  over  300  participating  small  communi- 
ties located  throughout  20  states. 

2.  Demonstration  Grants  for  Blighted,  Rehabilitation  and  Conservation 
Areas  Only 

The  Amended  Housing  Act  of  1954  orovides  a  limited  amount  of 
assistance  in  the  form  of  grants  for  "developing,  testing  and  reporting 
methods  and  techniques,  and  carrying  out  demonstrations  and  other  activi- 
ties for  the  prevention  and  the  elimination  of  slums  and  urban  blight." 
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The  grants  may  be  made  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  projects  which 
"(a)  contribute  most  significantly  to  the  improvement  of  methods  and  tech- 
niques for  the  elimination  and  prevention  of  slums  and  blight,  and  (b)  best 
serve  to  guide  renewal  programs  in  other  communities." 

3.  Assistance  to  Urban  Renewal  by  the  Low-Rent  Public  Housing  Program: 
Blighted,  Rehabilitation  and  Conservation  Areas  Only 

The  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  provides  a  major  por- 
tion of  urban  renewal  treatment  of  blighted  areas. 

The  Act  provides  assistance  to  local  housing  authorities  in  assembling 
sites,  relocating  families,  clearing  and  otherwise  preparing  sites  and  con- 
struction housing  for  low-income  families.  The  Act,  administered  by  the 
Public  Housing  Administration,  authorizes  the  payment  of  annual  contribu- 
tions to  public  housing  agencies  to  achieve  and  maintain  the  low-rent  char- 
acter of  housing  projects.  Although  all  sites  are  not  within  blighted 
areas,  they  are  predominately  so  located  by  political  and  other  pressures  - 
only  infrequently  by  good  planning. 

However,  their  construction  in  blighted  areas  frequently  does  contri- 
bute to  redevelopment  and  the  well-being  of  the  community.   At  other  times, 
improperly  selected  re-housing  sites  in  blighted  areas  offer  little  assur- 
ance of  long-term  improvement. 

The  agreement  between  federal  and  local  housing  authorities  also  stip- 
ulates that  the  latter  will  "eliminate"  the  same  number  of  substandard 
dwelling  units  as  are  provided  in  new  projects.   Such  "elimination"  may 
include  not  only  demolition,  but  also  condemnation,  closing  or  compulsory 
repair  and  maintenance. 

The  Act  specifically  assists  urban  renewal  programs  by  giving  priority 
in  tenant  selection  to  families  displaced  by  such  programs. 
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4.  Redevelopment  Aids;  for  Blighted  and  Rehabilitation  Areas  Only 
Rebuilding  may  include,  not  only  replacement  of  housing,  but 
also  commercial,  industrial,  open  space  and  other  land  uses.  Rebuilding 
may  include  correction  of  inadequate  street  patterns  and  provision  of,  or 
augmenting,  community  facilities. 

Presently,  federal  aids  in  the  form  of  capital  grants  are  available 
to  defray  two-thirds  of  the  net  cost  of  acquiring,  clearing,  and  preparing 
the  land  for  redevelopment  and  the  return  from  its  resale  at  fair  value  to 
private  enterprise. 

The  municipalities  contribution  of  one-third  of  the  net  cost  may  be 
provided  in  cash  or  in  such  needed  improvements  and  community  facilities. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  resources  of  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  in  the  Fenway-Parker  Hill  Area  can  be  used  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:   first,  and  perhaps  most  important,  redevelopment  could 
be  applied  to  specific  spots  in  the  area  if  the  institutions  of  the  area 
are  willing  to  bear  part  of  the  burden  of  redeveloping  the  Area  with  their 
own  resources*  Secondly,  it  seems  that  if  the  institutions  take  an  active 
part  in  the  redevelopment,  there  are  some  logical  opportunities  for  spot 
redevelopment  in  the  area  which  the  Redevelopment  Authority  could  use.  An 
important  factor  which  will  determine  how  far  and  how  much  is  done  to  an 
area  depends  on  the  extent  of  grass  roots  support  for  redevelopment. 

In  the  redevelopment  area,  the  Charlesbank  Homes  Group  proposal  could 
serve  as  a  pilot  project  to  show  what  limited  dividend  housing  could  do. 
This  type  of  re-use  may  have  merit  but  needs  proving.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  investment  capital  potential  available  which  could  go  into  this 
type  of  project  once  the  idea  was  proven  sound.  This  observation  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  a  great  amount  of  local  investment  funds  are  tied  up  in 
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trusts  and  that  limited  dividend  type  housing  might  provide  the  opDortunity 
for  the  investment  of  these  trust  funds  and  the  means  by  which  the  trusts 
themselves,  if  and  when  necessary,  can  be  changed.  The  opportunities  that 
this  type  of  subsidized  housing  can  offer  should  be  studied.  The  area  is 
a  logical  site  for  such  housing  once  the  redevelopment  process  starts. 

5.  Rehabilitation  Aids:  Rehabilitation  and  Conservation  Areas  Only 

Run-down  dwellings  in  urban  renewal  areas  are  eligible  for  re- 
habilitation with  the  aid  of  special  FHA  mortgage  insurance  authorized  by 
Section  220  of  the  National  Housing  Act  of  1954.  This  insurance  is  avail- 
able both  for  rehabilitation  of  existing  dwellings  and  construction  of  new 
dwellings  in  urban  renewal  areas. 

Such  undertakings  fall  into  a  category  known  as  "non-assisted"  pro- 
jects. This  type  requires  no  Federal  loan  or  capital  grant  aid.   For  com- 
munities which  find  the  non-assisted  approach  applicable  to  certain  blighted 
areas,  the  FHA  and  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration  have  developed  a  sim- 
plified procedure  which  enables  them  to  rehabilitate  such  areas  solely  with 
local  funds  and  private  financing  insured  under  Section  220.  Certification 
makes  an  area  eligible  to  apply  for  220  mortgage  insurance  but  individual 
applications  must  still  be  Drocessed  through  FHA,  subject  to  FHA  require- 
ments for  mortgage  insurance. 

6.  Conservation  Measures: 

The  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  through  August,  1956,  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  urban  renewal  urograms.  The  policy  as  established 
is  directed  to  encourage  private  enterprise  to  serve  as  large  a  part  of  the 
program  as  possible  with  government  assistance  being  utilized  to  encourage 
this.  The  policy  is  also  directed  to  encouragement  of  local  bodies  to 
undertake  urban  renewal  programs,  as  well  as  the  provision  of  assistance 
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to  eliminate  substandard  housing,  facilitate  community  development  and  re- 
development and  to  provide  adequate  housing  for  lowest  income  families. 

Temporary  and  definitive  loans  are  available  to  local  public  agencies 
for  the  undertaking  of  urban  renewal  projects.   Such  loans  may  be  used  for 
necessary  public  buildings  or  facilities  on  predominantly  open  land  pro- 
jects. 

Such  loans  can  be  used  for  surveys  and  plans  for  urban  renewal,  in- 
cluding: 

(a)  Dlans  for  carrying  out  a  program  of  voluntary  repair  and  rehabili- 
tation of  buildings  and  improvements, 

(b)  plans  for  the  enforcement  of  State  and  local  laws,  codes  and  reg- 
ulations relating  to  the  use  of  land  and  the  use  and  occupancy  of  buildings 
and  improvements,  and 

(c)  appraisals,  title  searches,  and  other  preliminary  work  necessary 
to  nrepare  for  the  acquisition  of  land  in  connection  with  the  undertaking 
of  such  projects. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  payments  can  be  made  to  individuals, 
families  and  businesses  for  their  moving  expenses  and  any  direct  losses  of 
Droperty. 

7.  Relocation  Housing: 

Under  the  terms  of  FHA's  Section  221,  mortgage  insurance,  fi- 
nancing is  available  to  help  rehouse  families  displaced  by  urban  renewal 
projects  and  other  governmental  actions.  The  terms  permit  the  purchaser 
of  a  home  to  borrow  up  to  100  percent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  pro- 
perty, the  only  cash  requirement  being  a  down  payment  of  $200  to  cover 
closing  costs  and  other  expenses.  The  mortgage  loan  may  run  for  40  years. 
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Maximum  amount  of  such  a  loan  is  $9,000  except  that  in  high  cost  areas  it 
is  $10,000.  The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  is  authorized  to 
purchase  such  mortgages  over  the  counter  or  under  an  advance  commitment. 

Federal  certification  ordinarily  specifies  that  a  proportion  of  the 
housing  so  financed  be  made  available  to  minority  families. 

8.   Community  Facilities 

The  Community  Facilities  Administration  will  provide  advance 
loans  to  use  in  financing  preparation  of  final  plans  and  specifications 
for  such  community  facilities  and  services  as  a  water  distribution  system 
and  sewerage  system.   The  Administration  will  provide  loans  to  colleges, 
universities  and  hospitals  to  construct  housing. 
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D •      ProP° sed  Zoning 

A  substantial   change   in  zoning  will  be  necessary   to   implement   the   re- 
development  proposal.      The   great   number  of  zoning  variances   granted   in  the 
past   tend  to  nullify  zoning  as   an   instrument   of   planning.      Further   zoning 
changes   should  not  be  permitted  since  they  will   impede  the   desirable   and 
proper   rebuilding  of  the   Fenway-Parker   Hill   Area.      It   is   important   that 
efforts  to   rezone  on  the  basis  of  a  proper   land   use  plan  be   started   im- 
mediately  as   encouragement   to   redevelopers. 

Recently  Dronosed  zoning   for  Roxbury   is   shown   in  the   accompanying  map. 
The   Fenway-Parker  Hill  Area  is  shown   in   a  dark   tone.      The  zoning  provisions 
are   improved  in   specification  over   present   zoning.      However   in  the   Study 
Area,   too  many  of  the  existing  uses   are  perpetuated  unfortunately   lacking 
either   a   comprehensive  official   city  plan  or   a  detailed  plan  of   the   area. 

The   Proposed  Zoning  Regulation   for  Boston   (April   1957)   recognizes   a 
large  variety  of   land  uses   for   the   Fenway-Parker   Hill  Area. 

Residential  provisions   are   for  two-family  and  garden  apartments   (R-5 
and  8)   and  apartments   (H-l,    2  and  3). 

There   is   not    an  institutional  zoning   district   as   such;    however,    pro- 
visions are  made   for   institutions  within  other  xoning   districts.      For   ex- 
ample,   the   New  England  Baptist   and  the  Robert   B.   Brigham  Hosnitals   are   lo- 
cated within   an  R-8  Residential   District    for  two-family  and   garden   apart- 
ments.    The   granting  of   a  permit    for   extension  of   such   institutional  usage 
may  be  authorized  conditionally  by   the  Zoning  Board  of  Appeal.     On  the 
other  hand,   the  Harvard  Medical  School   is   located  within   an   H-2  Aoartment 
District.      Such   institutional  use   in  apartment   areas   is   allowed. 

Light   Manufacturing  is  accommodated  by   designations  of  M-l,    2  and  4. 
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Two  classes  of  business:   B-l  and  2  for  General  Business  and  L-l  and  5 
for  Local  Business  Districts  are  provided. 

The  Proposed  Zoning  Regulation  relates  only  partially  to  the  Proposed 
Land  Use  plan  as  prepared  by  the  Boston  Planning  Board  in  1950.  The  latter 
plan  is  generalized,  in  terms  of  residential  densities,  local  business  and 
industry,  and  is  without  the  detail  of  the  Zoning  Regulations  which  recog- 
nizes a  larger  variety  of  existing  uses  without  respect  to  their  locational 
desirability. 

The  herein  Land  Use  Plan  proposed  has  the  advantage  of  being  predicated 
on  recommendations  for  improvement  in  land  use  and  relationships.   It  also 
recognizes  Public  and  Semi-Public  Land  Use,  divided  into  two  categories  of 
occupied  and  open  spaces. 

New  zoning  provisions  require  off-street  parking  for  institutions  in 
600  square  feet  of  gross  floor  areas  to  amounts  varying  from  no  car  park- 
ing spaces  required  in  zoning  districts  with  maximum  floor  area  ratios  of 
8  to  10,  to  one  car  parking  space  for  each  600  square  feet  of  gross  floor 
areas  in  zoning  districts  with  .3  to  .50  maximum  floor  area  ratio.  These 
provisions  will  apply  to  institutions  constructed  new  or  otherwise  altered. 

Generally,  the  Parker  Hill  institutions  are  in  an  .8  floor  area  ratio 
requiring  one  space  Der  700  square  feet.  The  Fenway  institutions  are  gen- 
erally in  H-l  and  H-2  districts  with  similar  parking  requirements. 
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E.    Proposal   for   a   Fenway-Parker   Hill  Organization 

During  the   past   year,    representatives  of   institutions   located  in  the 
Fenway-Parker   Hill  area  have  met   in  small  groups  to   discuss  the   problems 
of   the   area  and  those  of  their   institutions.     The   area,    approximately  two 
square  miles,    is  bounded  by  the   Fenway,    Brookline,   the   Charles  River  Basin, 
Massachusetts  Avenue,    the   railroad  near  Columbus  Avenue   and  Center   Street. 

The  fact  that  there  were  these  meetings  is  at  least  tacit  agreement 
that  the  institutions  in  this  area  have  common  problems  and  common  goals 
and  that   these   could  be   reached  by  working  together. 

It  was  orooosed  that    a  planning   council   be  organized  in   the   Fenway- 
Parker  Hill   area.      Its  membership  would  be  comDosed  of  representatives 
from  all  health,    educational,    cultural,    and  other   institutions   in  the   area, 
whether   public,   private  or   parochial.      Industries,    businesses,    and  indi- 
viduals within  the   area  would  be  members.      City   and  metropolitan  area-wide 
utility   companies,   major  businesses,    and  other  who   are   affected  by  the 
proper   growth  and  maintenance  of   the   area  should  be   invited  to   participate. 
The  planning   council  would  be  organized  under   state   laws   as   a  non-profit, 
public  purpose  body.      It   would  have  tax-exempt   status,    thus  encouraging 
contributions  and  more   easily  gaining   acceptance  of   its  proposals. 

The   council  would  have   an  office  within  the    Fenway-Parker  Hill   area. 
It   would  be   staffed  by   a  highly-comnetent ,    full-time   city   planner-executive 
secretary,   other   personnel,    and  consultants. 

Member    institutions   would   not   be   required  to   make  public  their    indivi- 
dual plans.      They  may  wish  to   do   so,    as   they   determine   that    proposals   of 
others  would  affect   them  or   as  they  may  want   the   Planning  Council   to 
their  individual   plans. 
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Some  18  months  ago,  a  representative  group  of  public-spirited  citizens 
and  business  men  organized  the  Parker  Hill  Public  Improvement  Committee. 
This  body  has  met  monthly  to  discuss  the  common  problems  of  the  area  and 
possible  solutions.   It  is  suggested  by  the  Consultants  that  the  snonsors 
of  this  study  and  the  Public  Improvement  Committee  find  ways  of  coordinat- 
ing their  continued  efforts  to  affect  a  greater  accomplishment  accommodat- 
ing the  majority. 

All  organizations  within  the  area  would  be  asked  to  authorize  their 
representatives  to  join  with  those  of  other  bodies  in  forming  a  planning 
council  and  in  electing  officers.   The  Council  would  then  adopt  by-laws, 
appoint  committees,  procure  interim  budget,  and  engage  consultants  to 
assist  in  organization  and  to  develop  an  initial  three  year  program.  The 
council  would  proceed  to  expand  and  diversify  membership  beyond  the  area. 
The  council,  its  staff  planner  and  its  consultants  would  define  common 
problems,  establish  the  priorities  of  importance,  and  approve  a  work  pro- 
gram of  both  immediate  and  long-range  projects. 

It  is  recommended  that  an  initial  threeyear  program  and  budget  be 
established.   This  would  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  council  and  its 
members  to  determine  the  real  value  of  the  effort.   Accomplishments  would 
be  scheduled  in  stages,  with  completion  of  preliminary  data  gathering, 
intermediate  analysis,  and  a  full  report  of  recommendations.   Throughout 
this  oeriod,  there  would  be  interim  reports  on  surveys,  studies,  and  phys- 
ical designs,  monthly  and  annual  reports,  news  releases,  promotional  pamph- 
lets, citizen  education  efforts,  open  meetings,  conferences  with  public  and 
private  organizations,  and  with  officials  and  citizens. 

1.  Organization 

a.   Demarcate  areas  of  concern:   Fenway-Parker  Hill,  metropolitan, 
city  area  wards,  parishes,  census  tracts,  and  other  sub-areas. 
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b.  Describe  all  organizations,  industries,  businesses,  churches, 
and  institutions  within  the  area. 

c.  Define  common  problems;  establish  priorities  for  these. 

2.  Data  Gathering  and  Analysis 

d.  Land  use  data:   residential,  industrial,  business,  open 
space,  institutional  and  other. 

e.  Assessed  valuations;  land  and  improvement  values. 

f.  Topographic  data;  build  topographic  model. 

g.  Utilities  data. 

h.  Condition  of  properties. 

i.  Zoning  and  enforcement. 

j.  Traffic  and  parking  requirements. 

k.  Community  facilities. 

1.  Code  enforcement. 

m.  Municipal  services. 

3.  Plans 

n.     Long-range  goals  and  plans  -  immediate  actions  to  be  taken, 
o.      Institutional  and  other  organizational  plans, 
p.     Larger  area  plans  -   sub-area  plans. 

4.  Effectuation 

q.     Citizen  education  and  participation. 

r.     City   and  Federal   interest,    consultation,    and  participation. 

s.      Foundation   and  other  interest   and  participation. 

The  budget   for  this  is  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  this  area 
in   comparison  with  past   experiences  with  Michael  Reese  Hospital,    South  Side 
Planning  Board,    South  East   Commission,   Morningside  Heights,    and  similar 
groups  in  other   cities.     Michael  Reese  Hospital  provided  budget   and  facili- 
ties  for   its  own  staff,    ranging   from  about    $30,000   in  the   first   year, 
1945-46,   to   about   $55,000  some  years   later.     The  South  Side  Planning  Board's 
budget   additionally  ranged  from  $25,000  to   $40,000.     Those   budgets  were 
used  to   complement   each  other.      Morningside  Heights,    Inc.   had  an  initial 
budget  of   $40,000. 

The  cost    is  estimated  to  be   $50,000  per  year   for   a  full   program  of 
combined  city   and  institution  planning,    consultants,    staff,   overhead, 
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printing  of  reports,  models  and  other  expenses.   Budget  would  be  provided 

by  member  institutions  in  accordance  with  their  ability  to  contribute.   A 

full  budget -accounting  system  would  be  nrovided,  as  the  staff  would  be 
responsible  to  the  Council's  Committee  on  Planning. 
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F.   Institutional  Planning 

In  reviewing  projects  across  the  United  States,  it  is  obvious  that 
institutions  have  been  stimuli  in  urban  renewal  and  city  rebuilding.   In- 
stitutions have  the  persistent  quality  of  self-perpetuation  or  renewal. 
Thoughtful  institutions,  because  they  are  long-lived,  can  make  time  work 
for  them,  but  only  if  goals,  policies,  and  decisions  are  made.  This  takes 
planning.   Although  no  one  can  anticipate  more  than  a  few  years  ahead  in 
medicine,  or  in  other  institutional  occupations,  the  flexibility  of  over- 
all planning  can  provide  for  longer-range  change.   Expedient  and  opoortun- 
istic  measures  always  cost  more  finally. 

The  institutions  together  comprise  Boston's  biggest  asset  in  terms  of 
income,  civic  contribution,  and  prestige.   .Vhen  such  institutions  band  to- 
gether to  present  solutions  to  common  problems,  or  to  back  each  other's  re- 
quests, there  are  usually  results.   It  is  a  form  of  "enlightened  self-inter- 
est" which  brings  benefit  to  the  entire  community. 

The  problems  of  the  area  and  the  organizations  within  it  hardly  can  be 
defined  and  solved  by  any  one  institution  acting  alone.   The  definition  of 
problems  and  determination  of  goals,  whether  these  are  common  or  indivi- 
dual can  not  be  done  for  either  the  community  or  its  organizations  by  city 
agencies  or  the  various  economic  committees. 

What  must  be  done,  can  be  done  only  by  cooperating  organizations  with 
the  aid  of  experienced  planners  and  technicians.  Only  where  there  are  dedi- 
cated citizens  to  nrovide  leadership  can  proper  plans  be  formulated,  let 
alone  be  carried  out. 

It  also  has  been  suggested  that  the  case  could  be  made  for  the  impor- 
tance of  having  a  great  medical  and  institutional  center  in  Boston,  contri- 
buting to  both  the  general  welfare  of  the  city  and  the  state.  Through  this, 
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the  institutions  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  gain  legislative  support 
for  any  project  that  they  may  want  to  undertake.  There  is  the  nossibility 
of  having  a  "Medical  Center  Commission"  established  by  an  act  of  the  State 
Legislature  which,   might  provide  both  political  and  economic  support. 

Precedent  for  such  a  Commission  exists  in  Chicago's  Medical  Center 
Commission  created  by  the  Illinois  Legislature.   Composed  of  Municipal, 
County  and  State  institutions  as  well  as  private  and  semi-private  organi- 
zations, it  is  the  largest  planned  medical  area  in  the  world. 
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G.  Time  Schedule 

Long-Range  ?lans:   These  are  based  on  goals  established  on  aspira- 
tions, estimates  of  needs  and  policies.   It  is  not  of  Drinie  importance 
whether  these  goals  are  in  terms  of  25,  35  or  50  years.   Ordinarily,  such 
goals  are  not  achieved  in  the  form  of  their  original  plans.   The  goals 
themselves  change  with  time  and  re-evaluation.  The  value  of  these  plans 
is  in  their  requirement  of  constant  examination  of  future  needs  and  in 
their  provision  for  change  and  flexibility. 

Immediate  Steos:   These  are  made  utilizing  public  and  private  funds 
and  statutes  presently  available.   Immediate  accomplishment  toward  long- 
range  goals  can  be  made  by  spending  wisely  in  accordance  with  the  plan. 
Such  additional  funds  as  are  available  would  be  expended  on  a  basis  of 
priorities.   Such  priorities  are  those  of  health  and  safety  needs  for 
demonstrating  how  improvement  can  be  done,  thus  stimulating  further  in- 
vestments. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  proposals  of  this  report  will  serve  to  give 
the  institutions  and  private  enterprise  immediate  incentive  and  direc- 
tion toward  programs  of  coordinated  action.  There  is  presently  a  great 
deal  of  building  in  progress,  particularly  by  the  institutions.   With  the 
assurance  of  an  accepted,  sound  Land  Use  plan,  private  enterprise  will  no 
doubt  see  opportunities  for  investment  in  housing  and  commercial  facilities, 
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August    7,    1958 


SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  TO   DETERMINB 
INSTITUTIONAL  AND  AREA  NEEDS: 
BUILDINGS,    HOUSING,    AND  PARKING 


Please   return   completed  questionnaire  by  August   25th  to   Isaacs,    Sasaki, 
Nagel,    133  Mt.   Auburn  Street,   Watertown,    Massachusetts 

Knowledge  of  each  soonsor-institut ion's   needs  in  terms   of  buildings, 
housing,    and  parking   is   necessary   for  the  best   development   of  the 
planners'   work.      Preliminary   data  should  be  provided  by  each   institution 
as   follows: 

1.      Institutional  Buildings:      What   are  your   immediate   and  long-range  plans 
for  expansion  of  your   facilities? 

a.  by   type  of   facility  or   service? 

b.  by  horizontal  or  vertical  expansion  of  present   structures? 

c.  by   locating  such  facilities   in  proximity  to  present    structures? 

d.  by   locating  additional  or   similar   facilities   at   some   larger 
distance,    i.e.,    convalescent   nursing  pavilion  on  top  of  Parker   Hill? 
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Page  2 
Questionnaire  on  Buildings,    Housing  August   7,    1958 

and  Parking 


2.      Parking:*     What   immediate  needs  do  you  have   for  off-street,    all-day 
parking  for   employee   cars,    in  numbers  of    cars? 


3.      Housing:* 

a.   What  are  your  immediate  housing  needs  for  single  male  personnel? 
for  single  female  personnel? 


b.  What  proportion  of  each  of  these  needs  could  be  met  by  large 
rooms  used  for  double  occupancy? 


c.   What  are  your  immediate  small  apartment  needs  for  personnel? 


Questions  suggested  by  Dr.  Sheps.   It  should  be  understood  that  these 
questions  are  for  preliminary  planning  purposes  only.   Further 
stages  of  planning  will  require  professionally  administered  and 
detailed  surveys  and  studies  of  each  institution's  requirements. 
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COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PLANNING 

Experience  in  joint  institutional  and  community  planning  has  been  developed, 
particularly  since  1945.   More  than  25  hospitals  and  educational  institu- 
tions have  initiated  or  are  participants  in  programs  for  self-improvement 
and  community  betterment  through  planning.  Two  of  these  which  have  had  not- 
able success  are  those  of  Chicago  (Michael  Reese  Hospital  and  the  South 
Side  Planning  Board)  and  New  York  City  (Columbia  University  and  the  Mor- 
ningside  Heights,  Inc.). 

Chicago 
At  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  before  Michael  Reese  Hospital  and  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology  in  Chicago  began  their  planning  activities  in 
their  slum,  crime,  and  traffic-ridden  area,  there  was  a  general  feeling  of 
hopelessness  among  the  members  of  their  Boards,  in  the  South  Side  gener- 
ally, and  among  civic  leaders  and  City  officials.   A  small  number  of  men, 
including  three  or  four  trustees  at  Reese,  two  or  three  at  Illinois  Tech, 
two  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  the  superintendent  at  Chicago  Memorial  Hospital,  the  founder  of 
Lewis  Memorial  Hospital,  a  few  industrialists,  the  Archbishop,  a  labor 
leader,  and  a  few  others,  were  brought  together  in  small  groups  to  dis- 
cuss community  and  individual  problems  of  the  organizations.   Within  five 
months  of  the  first  meeting  between  Illinois  Tech  and  Michael  Reese,  more 
than  sixty  civic  leaders  came  to  the  agreement  that  a  planning  council  was 
the  only  hope  for  the  South  Side. 

The  South  Side  Planning  Board  was  organized  as  a  non-profit,  public  pur- 
pose body,  a  professional  staff  was  engaged,  problems  were  defined,  a 
work  program  was  developed,  and,  within  the  year,  first  benefits  were  ap- 
parent. The  Board  concerned  itself  with  problems  of  the  metropolitan  area 
as  well  as  all  those  of  its  primary  responsibility  -  some  seven  square 
miles. 

Not  only  hospitals  and  other  philanthropic  institutions  are  members,  but 
also  businesses,  industries,  churches  and  other  groups  and  individuals  in 
the  community  and  Chicago  as  a  whole  participated.  The  Board  is  now  twelve 
years  old.   It  maintains  leadership  in  the  community  and  provides  over-all 
planning  direction  for  a  several  square  mile  area.   It  provides  advice  and 
consultation  to  its  membership.   Since  its  founding,  there  are  new  invest- 
ments of  almost  $400  million,  built,  in  planning  stages,  or  otherwise  com- 
mitted. The  work  of  the  Michael  Reese  Hospital  Planning  Staff  and  the 
South  Side  Planning  Board  was  a  stimulus  to  the  whole  of  Chicago. 

New  York  City 
The  Morningside  Heights  area  is  one  of  the  great  educational  and  cultural 
centers  of  the  world.   However,  its  institutions  found  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  blight,  overcrowding,  racial  problems,  delinquency,  bad  traffic, 
and  other  nroblems.   In  1947,  fourteen  of  the  major  institutions  organized 
a  non-profit  corporation,  operating,  then,  on  a  $40,000  budget.   In  ad- 
dition to  Columbia  and  Barnard  College,  there  is  also  the  Juilliard  School 
of  Music,  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Riverside  Church,  International 
House,  Teachers  College,  and  Corpus  Christi  Church,  among  other  institu- 
tions. 
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The  Morningside  Citizens  Committee  was  subsequently  organized  as  a  repre- 
sentative community  group  to  work  with  the  Morningside  Heights,  Inc.  Its 
main  concerns  are  schools,  maintenance  and  traffic  control. 

The  corporation's  activities  have  already  resulted  in  slum  clearance,  ur- 
ban development,  federal  and  state  aided,  cooperative,  and  private  housing 
construction.  Law  enforcement  and  rehabilitation  programs  are  underway. 
The  institutions  themselves  have  made  new  investments. 

The  program  demonstrates  the  possibilities  of  a  multi-level  approach  in 
community  reclamation.   Whatever  their  ultimate  individual  motives  are, 
the  institutions  involved  have  given  far  more  than  lip  service  to  the  idea 
of  community  improvement. 
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P.  Lloyd  Mussels,  M.D. 

Charles  B.  Barnes 

Alexander  Forbes 
ROBERT  B.  BRIGHAM  HOSPITAL 

King  Upton 

Horace  P.  Alt man 
THE  ARCHITECTS  COLLABORATIVB 

Jean  Fletcher 

John  C.  Harkness 
THE  THORACIC  FOUNDATION 

Richard  H.  Overholt,  M.D. 

Miss  Ethel  O'Brien 
VAPPI  AND  COMPANY,  INC. 

Stephen  Hopkins 
INDIVIDUALS  AND  STAFFS 

Mrs.  Claire  V.  Pease 

Members  of  the  firm  of  Sasaki,  Walker,  &  Associates 
Peter  Walker 
Eleanor  L.  Lyman 
Mrs.  Bonnie  Dalton 
Marvin  Adelman 
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Peter  Abeles 
Paul  Gardes cu 
John  Fisher 

To  all  of  these  the  Consultants  express  their  real  appreciation.  To 
any  others  who  gave  assistance  and  whose  names  are  not  included  here,  the 
Consultants  acknowledge  their  debt  and  gratitude;  it  is  hoped  that  these 
anonymous  individuals  will  at  least  share  in  the  pleasure  of  participating 
in  as  worth-while  a  project. 

ISAACS,  SASAKI,  NAGBL 
Consultants 
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